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Adult Teacher is for teachers and leaders 


ADULT TEACHER is for teachers and leaders of adult 
groups. 


The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help teachers teach. However, 
these articles also stand on their own. That is, they say something 
worth while whether they are used as resource materials or not. 


The “Adult Leader” section is designed to help adult workers 
on every level: local church, subdistrict, district, conference. 


Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for three 
adult series: The Adult Bible Course (the students’ material 
and teaching plans are found in the quarterly, Adult Bible 
Course), the International Lesson Series (the students’ material 
is found in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Epworth 
Notes), and the Adult Fellowship Series (the students’ material 
is found in Adult Student). 


Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods. “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” provide special guidance in the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and for those who use group techniques. It is expected 
that you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” regardless of the method you use. 


(Cover photo: Winston Pote from A. Devaney, N.Y.) 











Methodism’s 


Healing and Caring Ministries 


By OLIN E. OESCHGER 


This article is directly related to the lesson on 
“Christian Concern for Health” (November 16, 
International Lesson Series). 


THE sick and injured seek healing and compas- 
sion. Homeless, neglected, and troubled children 
are a Christian concern. The aged want to be 
useful; they need to be needed; they desire se- 
curity with independence. Youth needs guidance 
and encouragement. 

The Christian gospel is a total gospel for the 
whole man—redemption of body, mind, and spirit. 
Jesus came, not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister that we might have life and have it more 
abundantly. We are called to be instruments 
through whom God’s love is made real, instru- 
ments of redemption. 

We live in a world of time and a universe that 
is timeless. We labor in the midst of outbreaks 
of human frailties. The human flesh is weak. 
There is emotional immaturity and mental illness. 
Sickness and misery, accident, pain, despair, fear 
and tragedy plague the lives of many. Studies 
indicate that 48 per cent of existing hospitals 
in the United States need some form of moderni- 
zation. At the present time, we need 184,000 ad- 
ditional general hospital beds and 297,000 more 
nursing-home beds. 

With more than 11,000 births daily in the 
United States, there are more than four million 
new babies annually. Thirty out of every thou- 
sand babies are handicapped mentally. Births out- 
side wedlock total 160,000 each year. Does the 
church care? 

Assuming that Methodists constitute a cross 
section of our population, there are more than 
a million Methodists over age sixty-five. Of these 
approximately 125,000 require some form of spe- 
cial care, according to a recent study by the 
Twentieth Century Fund. 

We do not live in the clouds nor function in 
a vacuum. We are called to serve the néeds of 
persons. On every side are urgent demands and 
appalling human needs. Our concern is for per- 
sons—to serve as many as possible and to serve 
them well. They are not just so many “cardiacs” 
or “broken hips” or “gastric resections.” Each 
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Dr. Orscucer is general secretary, Board of Hospitals and 
Homes of The Methodist Church. 


one is a person; each one is of supreme value; 
each one is a child of God. 

Through seventy-four hospitals, eighty-four 
homes for older persons, forty-eight child care 
agencies, and seven residences for businesswom- 
en, The Methodist Church serves 1,400,000 per- 
sons annually. In addition, there are some seventy 
institutions and agencies operated by the Wom- 
an’s Division of Christian Service. 

Methodism has made a good beginning in serv- 
ing the needs of individuals. However, human 
need continues. To meet this need, facilities must 
be expanded and services extended. 


Deeps or LOVE 


Certainly hospital and home services have their 
charter and sanction in the New Testament. When 
a lawyer asked Jesus, “Teacher, which is the great 
commandment in the law?” Jesus replied, “You 
shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, 
and with all your soul, and with all your mind. 
This is the great and first commandment. And a 
second is like it. You shall love your neighbor as 
yourself.” (Matthew 22: 35-39.) 

God’s will in today’s situation, as always, is 
that we shall take care of our neighbors. Love 
without compassion is not true Christian love. 
It is imperative that we make explicit what is 
implicit in the gospel. 

To learn how much Jesus valued deeds of love 
toward neighbors we need only to turn to the 
parable of the last judgment. In that solemn 
utterance he identified himself with the sick 
and distressed. The judgment of persons depended 
upon whether they had fed the hungry, clothed 
the naked, given drink to the thirsty, and visited 
the sick and imprisoned. His portrayal of the final 
judgment of men and nations was in terms of 
what was or was not done to satisfy the minimum 
physical and psychological needs of men. In re- 
sponse to those who asked in surprise when they 
did these things to him, he replied, “As you did 
it to one of the least of these my brethren, you 
did it to me.” (See Matthew 25: 34-46.) 

We believe that through the Incarnation and 
through the words and actiop of Jesus, God 
showed us unmistakably his concern for the 
physical as well as the spiritual welfare of his 
children. If the Church is “The body of Christ,” 
we should demonstrate his concern. 








The gospel is not only good news to be heard, 
it is a deed to be done. It calls for devoted, sacri- 
ficial service. “The Son of man came not to be 
served but to serve, and to give his life a ransom 
for many” (Matthew 20:28). “He who is greatest 
among you shall be your servant” (Matthew 23: 
11). To persons in need, witness through good 
deeds speaks louder than words. 


SERVICE Is CENTRAL 


The Gospel records are replete with examples 
that demonstrate the central place that service 
held in the life and teachings of the Master. Jesus’ 
life was dedicated to the will of God and to human 
service. His was a total ministry to body, mind, 
and spirit. Wherever human need was greatest, 
he was there with understanding, and love. 

The deeper we seem to go in our religious ex- 
periences, the farther out we want to reach in 
love and care. We see it is no longer an individual 
gospel, or a social gospel—it is both. We cannot 
have the one without the other. Christian ex- 
perience must have Christian expression. 

In the last paragraph of his book The Quest of 
the Historical Jesus, Albert Schweitzer wrote, 
“He comes to us as one unknown, without a name, 
as of old, by the lakeside; He came to those men 
who knew Him not. He speaks to us the same 
word: ‘Follow thou Me!’ And sets us to the tasks 
which He has to fulfill for our time. He commands. 
And to those who obey Him, whether they be 
wise or simple, He will reveal Himself in the toils, 
the conflicts, the sufferings which they shall 
pass through in His fellowship, and, as an in- 
effable mystery, they shall learn in their ex- 
perience, Who He is.” ! 

The Master’s teaching and way of life insists 


1A. & C. Black, Ltd., London, page 401. 


The Methodist Church has an obligation to care for the sick. 
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that we engage in deeds of helpful service. The 
love of Christ constrains us in these matters. We 
are under a sense of compulsion to serve the 
needs of our fellow men. The spirit of Christ 
impels us to serve. If we should cease to serve, 
then we must question whether we have the 
spirit of Christ. How can we call ourselves his 
followers if we do not possess and know the 
meaning of service? If, as Christians, we do not 
act in time of need, we threaten ourselves and 
our whole world by our inertia. We follow both 
the example and the command of Christ, min- 
istering in his spirit of compassion. 

In referring to the familiar story of the good 
Samaritan, we find that Jesus made a statement 
that he did not make in connection with any 
other parable. He said, “Go thou and do likewise.” 
We have Jesus’ example and command in these 
matters. He gave us a mandate which became a 
challenge to serve in his name and for his sake. 
We might well have carved in the cornerstone of 
all of our institutions these words: “Built by 
Methodists in obedience to Christ’s command 
and to the glory of God.” 

The person who tries to assimilate Christianity 
by impression without expression can receive no 
Christianity at all. The Christian gospel demands 
outlet. Yes, we need a living experience of God, 
true faith, and Christian love that expresses itself 
in love of neighbor and in sacrificial service. 


CHRISTIAN LOVE 


Therefore, the central task for the church and 
for each individual is the expression of Christian 
faith in love and service to all men. Health and 
human-welfare services are not an adjunct of the 
work of the church, nor an optional part of its 
program. They are an integral part of the church’s 
































program, a vital cause of Kingdom enterprise. 
We are under a mandate of the gospel to serve. 
We engage in such service as an essential part 
of our Christian witness. 

A most powerful motive for deeds of helpful 
service is love. Marcus Aurelius, in the second 
century observed, “How these Christians love!” 
It was apparent in the eyes of the world that 
the co-operation of the early Christians in works 
of mercy completely overshadowed the doctrinal 
disputes between Peter and Paul. We might well 
claim that deeds of service, rather than the record 
of creedal debates or changes in organization, 
constitute the real history of the Church. 

We have experienced God’s love through the 
gift of his Son. With thankfulness we engage in 
deeds of service as an expression of gratitude to 
God for his love and compassion to us and for all 
men. We are the beneficiaries of countless bless- 
ings—God’s gift of himself to us, the heritage of 
the part, the opportunities of today, and the 
promises for tomorrow. 

We should love others because God first loved 
us. (1 John 4:19.) The law of our life should be, 
“You received without pay, give without pay” 
(Matthew 10:8). Do we realize that the first 
portion of this very verse of Scripture reads 
“Heal the sick, raise the dead, cleanse lepers, 
cast out demons”? The gospel insists that we 
are under an unpayable debt of gratitude which 
all our sacrificial giving and service never can 
discharge. Honor demands that we put into prac- 
tice this religion of love. This spirit of love and 
service in our lives ought rightfully to overflow 
into many ministries of practical helpfulness. 

Jesus’ teachings and example do not lead us 
to the conclusion that we can with good works 
earn our salvation. However, we are driven to 
his way of life embracing both faith and works. 
They belong together. We separate them to our 
peril. 

The Gospels insist that faith and works are 
tied together, that faith without works is dead, 
that our faith gives meaning to our work, that 
our work gives substance or body to our faith, 
that we serve for the glory of God, and that 
whatever we do should be in his name and for 
his sake. The command comes to each of us—‘‘Be 
doers of the word” (James 1:22). 


JOHN WESLEY 


Our church engages in these philanthropic 
services for the sake of humanity, to make ex- 
plicit what is implicit in the gospel, and for Jesus’ 
sake. We also serve in the tradition of the founder 
of Methodism who was aflame with this spirit. 
The passion for humanity burned in Wesley’s 
heart to the very end. He converted the old 
Foundry in London, a cannon factory, into a place 
of charity where in 1748 it was “caring for nine 
widows, one blind woman, and two poor children; 
two upper servants, a maid, and a man.” In ad- 








dition, it housed the first dispensary for the dis- 
tribution of medicine to the poor and needy as 
well as to those who were members of the Society 
of Methodists. 

The Methodist Church has multiplied Wesley’s 
philanthropy and continues to engage in these 
services that its witness might be strong and clear 
and that it might live and grow more productive- 
ly. It is essential that the Church keep alive and 
flourishing its hospitals and homes, its healing 
and helping concern. The Church has a vocation 
to serve. If the Church does not concern herself 
with these practical aspects of the Christian gos- 
pel, it fails to fulfill the commandments of Christ, 
it impoverishes its own life, it becomes ingrown, 
self-serving, and less than Christian. 

The 1956 General Conference said, “The Meth- 
odist Church affirms that God has laid upon His 
people the obligation to care for the sick, the aged 
and children in distress, and that to accomplish 
this purpose, hospitals and homes should be 
established and supported by the Church. The 
church has a divine mission to meet human need.” 
This is a central aspect of the task of the church. 
The church cares. 

The Discipline also says that there shall be a 
Committee on Hospitals and Homes as a part of 
every official board. The duties of this committee 
“shall be to promote in co-operation with the 
General, Jurisdictional, and Annual Conference 
Boards of Hospitals and Homes the interests of 
hospitals and homes of The Methodist Church and 
the particular hospitals and homes for whose sup- 
port they are respectively responsible. This com- 
mittee, on request of the pastor, shall have charge 
annually of the Golden Cross enrollment and the 
dissemination of literature to assist in relating 
the congregation not only to the greater philan- 
thropy of the church but to the. social welfare 
organizations represented in the local parish and 
community.” 

Our hospitals and homes are mighty instru- 
ments for the service of mankind. It is incon- 
ceivable that Methodism should neglect this cen- 
tral task of the church and play an insignificant 
role in the area of hospitals and homes in the face 
of overwhelming needs and our mandate from the 
gospel. The heartbeat of Methodism must be felt 
in these practical expressions of our faith. We 
rejoice to walk step by step with the Master in 
deeds of loving service. 

Now is the time to seek out your nearest Meth- 
odist hospital or home and determine how you 
can assist that program most effectively. Now is 
the time to ask your pastor how you can serve 
through your local-church committee on hospitals 
and homes. Now is the time to advance Method- 
ism’s healing and caring ministries. Our church- 
sponsored hospitals and homes can measure up 
to the standards expected of them only when the 
church supports them financially and spiritually. 
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The Challenge 
of 
Middle Years 


By DORIS P. DENNISON 


This article is the second in a series of three 
to be read in connection with the Adult Fellow- 
ship Series unit, “Facing Ourselves” (pages 32- 
third cover). 


O N a trip to the West Coast I found I could 
choose my route. I decided to travel through 
Chicago. At this point, I could choose again. On 
the West Coast the schedule required that I be 
in three major cities. Now I had little choice. I 
had to follow the lines of transportation de- 
termined by the natural terrain of the coastal 
region. 

The middle years are like a trip on which one 
may choose his route. One has come through the 
years of young adulthood; one has yet to enter 
into the experiences of older adulthood. 

In the middle years we may assess our experi- 
ences of our earlier years; we may plan for ex- 
periences in later years. Middle years offer 
choices and challenges. Yet there is an “un- 
knownness” in middle years. Choices are of a dif- 
ferent nature. 

Robert J. Havighurst at the Fourth Annual 
Symposium Committee on Human Development ! 
stated that “middle age is terra uncognita, un- 
known territory to the social scientists.” Dr. 
Havighurst said that the social scientist is 
thoroughly familiar with the nature of child- 
hood and adolescence and that he has explored 
old age. His knowledge of middle age, however, 
is limited to information gained from marriage 
counselors, psychiatrists, social workers, and non- 


1 University of Chicago—January 31, 1953. 





Miss DENNISON is a staff member, Department of Chris- 
tian Education of Adults, Division of the Local Church, 
Board of Education of The Methodist Church. 
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representative groups of middle-aged people. 

The church has a plan for young adults. We 
have developed interest activities and programs 
for older adults. What about the middle adults? 

The church is dependent upon middle adults 
for its leadership. Robert G. Mayfield, of the Gen- 
erald Board of Lay Activities, reported that a 
certain survey showed that 40 per cent of the 
conference lay leaders are in their fifties, 20 per 
cent in their forties. This means that 60 per cent 
of these leaders are in their middle years. The 
survey also shows that 20 per cent are sixty or 
more. The remaining 20 per cent are young adults. 

In these middle years we face many challenges. 


CHANGING ROLES 


Roles change for middle adults. The parent 
no longer needs to give the child parental or 
financial support. The child now is a young 
adult. He makes his own decisions.: 

A middle adult’s role in his job may change. 
He may be given additional responsibility, a new 
opportunity to practice skills or render service. 
On the other hand, he may face job curtailment. 

Family relationships are altered. A parent be- 
comes a grandparent, an aunt a great-aunt. 

Activities shift. A very active person may find 
a need to select less demanding activities. This 
is the age of bifocals, of wanting to live on the 
first floor, of preferring riding to walking. 

What challenges do these changing roles offer? 
The parent’s love for his children is expanded. 
It grows until it encompasses not only his chil- 
dren but also his grandchildren. 

A friend of mine who is a grandmother re- 
marked one time that she thought every child 
should have parents and grandparents in the same 
neighborhood or community. Said she, “It means 
that much more loving for the little ones.” 
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New Work DEMANDS 


Early experiences, training, and rapid changes 
in industry alter demands and responses of mid- 
dle adults at work. A middle adult may have to 
recognize that he makes one kind of contribution, 
that others will make other kinds. At the same 
time, he may discover that he can increase his 
skills or develop new ones and thus find great 
satisfaction at work. In 1955 approximately fifty 
million persons were registered in adult-educa- 
tion activities, either formal classes, informal dis- 
cussion groups, workshops, or conferences. Of 
this number, more than fifteen million were esti- 
mated to be in church-school groups. 

The enrollment of adults in educational activi- 
ties increases. At the same time, industry is rec- 
ognizing that it is important that adults have a 
base of understanding, a speaking acquaintance 
with the philosophers of old, a rubbing of elbows 
with creative thinkers of the present. Top man- 
agers of Bell and Howell Company were required 
to read as homework, Aristotle’s Ethics, Rous- 
seau’s Discourse on Arts and Sciences, and Ar- 
thur Miller’s Death of a Salesman.? 

Middle adulthood offers opportunity for in- 
creasing skills and enriching one’s understanding 
of life. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE 


We hear persons in middle years saying, “I 
can’t stand at the top of a building, I panic. I 
wonder why.” Others will say, “I cannot look 
into an open well, I become frightened. I won- 
der why.” Others become critical of those with 
whom they work, of sales persons in stores, of 
attendants at gas stations. They say, “Why do 
people bother me so?” 

Some middle adults may develop difficulties 
in personal relationships. Other middle adults 
may find this to be a time of enriching personal 
relationships. This is a time when one may give 
attention to the inner pressures that create out- 
ward actions. This is a time when one may build 
upon the wholesome experiences of earlier years 
and develop deeper spiritual insight. 

One may read to understand himself; one may 
become a part of a spiritual life retreat or of a 
therapeutic group. One may seek the healing 
counsel of a pastor or the understanding and 
skill of a psychiatrist. It is in these years, when 
one is somewhat relieved of earlier responsibili- 
ties, that one may take the time to understand 
the self he is. 


THE GROWING FAMILY CIRCLE 


In these years the immediate family becomes 
smaller. Sons and daughters establish their own 
homes and give life to their sons and daughters. 
Parents come to recognize that no longer can 
they have all of the children and grandchildren 





? Newsweek, February 10, 1958. Page 102. 


home at one time. It is a period, however, in 
which a growing fellowship within the larger 
family may bloom. 

How many families do you know where the 
children are grown, but who now hang a swing 
in the back yard and have refinished the child’s 
rocker? The swing and the chair are for the 
grandchildren who come to visit. One may do for 
the grandchildren extra things one did not have 
time to do for his own children. 

In these years middle adults have time to be 
thoughtful toward older adults. In my work 
(traveling) I have found persons who have made 
it a point to send a postcard or gift from every 
point visited throughout the years to an older 
relative. This is a time when middle adults can 
plan for special favors for parents who still may 
be in their seventies and eighties. 

At the same time, there are responsibilities 
toward older adults. A family I know consisting of 
several sons and daughters has organized a 
fund. One person has been appointed as treas- 
urer. Each pays monthly into the fund. The fund 
supports the widowed mother, now a great-grand- 
mother. 


OTHER INTERESTS AND ACTIVITIES 


Middle years provide an increasing amount of 
time. Middle adults are among the host of per- 
sons who travel by plane, train, and car across 
the country. Some persons have gardens that have 
been developed through the years. One friend 
who was skillful in needlework charted on draft 
paper the picture of her early home. She selected 
her colors and made a needle-point picture. 

Others may collect paintings, glass, or china. 
Among my friends are three who have extensive 
glass collections. One of these persons gives 
lectures on the history of glass-making. He illus- 
trates his lectures with samples from his collec- 
tion. 

As indicated by the Board of Lay Activities, the 
church depends upon middle adults for major 
leadership. Every community depends upon adults 
in middle years for persons to direct the com- 
munity chests, to serve on boards of Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations, Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations, and like organizations. 


THe GREAT CHALLENGE 


The great challenge of middle adulthood is that 
one has been part way through the experience of 
life, has a great deal yet to look forward to, and 
in these years can determine to some extent the 
nature of his experiences. He may not be “master 
of his fate,” but he can co-operate with God, the 
creator and giver of life. He can recognize the 
dynamics of living and utilize the services and 
opportunities of modern-day life. 

This is the challenge of the middle years: being 
the self that God meant you to be, becoming the 
self that God will help you to be. 
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Early Thanksgiving Days 


Let them thank the Lorp for his steadfast love, 
for his wonderful works to the sons of men! 


(Psalms 107: 8) 


IN that first terrible winter of 1620-21 half of 
the the pitiful handful of Pilgrim settlers perished. 
They were buried on the bluff overlooking Plym- 
outh Rock where they had landed with such high 
hopes. At one time only seven colonists were able 
to take care of the sick. 

Can you picture their grief when they had to 
level the graves and sow grain over them in 
order to conceal their losses from the Indians? 

Why Thanksgiving? For what? Having been in 
the New World almost a year, and having sown 
their fields and waited anxiously for the harvest, 
the Pilgrims knew that their very lives had de- 
pended upon its outcome. 

Their Thanksgiving, then, was for a good crop 
from twenty acres of corn and six acres of barley 
and peas. In addition, the large quantities of deer 
and turkey had brought new hope and plenty of 
food. 

The Pilgrims knew that the “hidden riches of 
secret places” are discovered in times of deep 
suffering. So when the crops came to such rich- 
ness of fruition, they were indeed grateful. Late 
in the autumn Governor Bradford suggested that 
they “hold a harvest feast of Thanksgiving, so 
that we might after a more special manner re- 
joyce together.” He chose a date in October. 

A solemn procession of men, marching three 
abreast and carrying their guns, marched up the 
hill to the blockhouse. There the congregation 
held the first Christian Thanksgiving service in 
America. 

Three days of feasting followed. Wild turkey 
was the main dish. Five grains of corn were put 
at each place around the Thanksgiving table. 
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This reminded them of their first winter, when 
their food supply was so low that each person 
received only five grains of corn at a time. 

The climax came when Chief Massasoit and 
ninety of his warriors arrived in answer to the 
Governor’s invitation. They presented their hosts 
with five deer. At this time Chief Massasoit con- 
cluded a peace with the Pilgrim Fathers which 
was never broken. 

The first Thanksgiving Day Proclamation was 
issued by President Washington in 1784 upon the 
recommendation of Congress. In his Proclamation 
of 1789 the last Thursday in November was 
named. For some years the governors of the states 
regulated their own days. 

During the Civil War Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale, 
editor of Godey’s Lady’s Book, sent a copy of 
President Washington’s Proclamation to Presi- 
dent Lincoln. He thereupon proclaimed a national 
Thanksgiving Day. It took Mrs. Hale seventeen 
years of persistent effort to accomplish this. 

Washington’s Proclamation of 1789 stated: 
“Whereas it is the duty of all nations to acknowl- 
edge the providence of Almighty God, to obey 
his will, to be grateful for his benefits, and 
humbly to implore his protection and favor; ... 

“Now, therefore, I do recommend and assign 
Thursday, the twenty-sixth day of November 
next, to be devoted by the people of these States 
to the service of that great and glorious Being, 
who is the Beneficent Author of all the good that 
was, that is, or that will be; that we may then 
all unite in rendering unto him our sincere and 
humble thanks for his kind care and protection 
of the people of this country, . . . and, in general, 
for all the great and various favors, which He has 
been pleased to confer upon us.. .” 


by ZELMA GOSLEE LOCKE 
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BIBLE STUDY EMPHASIS 


ADULT LEADERS 











By VIRGINIA STAFFORD 


Your class will want to join with thousands 
of others throughout The Methodist Church in 
making a special effort for more effective Bible 
study. The Bible Study Emphasis, as part of 
the quadrennial program on the local church, 
is intended to help individuals find greater joy 
in studying the Bible, discover its relevance for 
their everyday lives, learn to read it with more 
meaning so that it will truly speak to them indi- 
vidually. 

The first major step in preparing for intensive 
Bible study is to take stock of the situation in 
your division. The following questionnaire is 
worded for use with the officers and teachers in 
your council. Reword it as you think best for 
duplication and use in the classes and other 
groups. 

You might try the questionnaire as it is in this 
month’s council meeting. Then use the revised 
form with all the classes one Sunday soon. Re- 
check the results at a special council meeting 
later this month. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. What Bible study materials are being used? 


Church-school periodicals 
Books 
References 











2. To what extent are class members actually 
reading the Bible? (None, very little, somewhat, 
a great deal) 
In class 
At home in preparation 
3. To what extent do they feel that their study 
of the Bible in class is related to their everyday 


problems? (None, very little, somewhat, a great 
deal) 











4. What apparent effect does present Bible study 
have upon your people and upon your church? 








The second major step in preparing for an in- 
tensive Bible study is to order these helpful 
materials: 

1. Adult Bible Packet (free); Service Depart- 
ment, P. O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 

2. Discovering the Bible, by Suzanne De Die- 
trich (the how and why of Bible study), 50 
cents; Methodist Publishing House that serves 
you. 

Further suggestions will appear in this column 
next month. 

















~ Guidance for.the 


Adult Division 


Ewing Galloway 


[Suggested Adult Council Agenda 





(To be adapted to local needs) 
Adult division superintendent, presiding 
Devotional 


Announcements 
Quarterly Workers Conference (date) 
World Service Sunday: November 23 (Tem- 
perance) 
Evaluation 
“Talk Back” TV series (see October ADULT 
TEACHER and Adult Student). Start new 
groups as needed. 
Planning 
Church Family Night for late in the month. 
Theme: “Faith and Freedom in the Family.” 
Write your conference executive secretary 
for materials. 
Observance of Thanksgiving as a Christian 
holiday 
Bible Study (see column 1) 
Use questionnaire 
Order materials 
Order study materials for January-March. (See 
Resources for Adult Groups, 4412-BE, ordered 
last month. Check with classes.) 
Items to be referred to commission on education 
Closing prayer—Adjournment at hour agreed 





Will you help us? 


Are you finding the council agendas useful? 

In what ways could they be made more help- 
ful? 

We need your comments, criticisms, and sug- 
gestions to make the Adult Leaders section more 
useful to you. Please give us your reactions. Write 
to The Editor, Aputt TEAcHER, 201 Eighth Ave- 
nue, South, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 





Our Study Program at Dauphin Way 


By JAMES MASON 


THE adult study program at Dauphin Way 
Methodist Church, Mobile, Alabama, came into 
being as a result of a conviction: Adults have a 
right to have a voice in deciding the scope of their 
study program and in choosing the topic they 
want to study. As we see it, there is no other way 
for a study program to even begin to meet the 
needs and interests of adults. 

This program actually got under way in Jan- 
uary, 1957. However, cultivation and preparation 
began some four or five years earlier, as ideas 
were planted here and there on behalf of the 
interest-group approach to adult study. 

Ideally, it would have been desirable to be- 
gin the newer program without disturbing any 
of the nine organized classes in the division. Lack 
of space made this impossible. Therefore, each 
class was asked to disband, to make it possible 
for its members to become part of the new plan. 

Although no pressure has been exerted on 
any class to do this, at this writing we have only 
three organized classes. One of these provides 
for the interests of those adults who cannot at- 
tend regularly or who do not care to pursue as 
intensive a study as the interest groups provide. 

In the beginning a Committee of Twenty-Five 
assumed the responsibility for surveying the 
needs and interests of our adults and for working 
out a plan for meeting these needs and interests. 
Indicators, questionnaires, and various other in- 
struments were used. The findings were the 
guides for determining the study opportunities 
to be offered during the early months of the plan. 

An adult council has over-all responsibility for 
making and executing plans. The council is con- 
stituted as follows: 

1. Chairmen of various study areas or “de- 
partments.” These areas include The Bible in 
Life, Christian Faith and Experience, The Chris- 
tian Family, Missionary Education and Action, 
Christian Stewardship, Civic Responsibility, 
Christian Churchmanship, Christian Social Re- 
lations, and Recreation and Creative Arts. 

These chairmen are to keep abreast of the 
curriculum available in their respective depart- 
ments, make recommendations to the council as to 
what study opportunities shall be made available 
and when, and secure leadership and materials. 
In the event of emerging needs not covered by 
existing curriculum materials, the chairmen are 
to take the leadership in developing such study 
materials. Some of our most creative groups have 
worked without formal study material and have 
rounded up leaders and materials to meet their 
specific needs. 





Mr. Mason is minister of education, Dauphin Way Meth- 
odist Church, Mobile, Alabama. 
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2. Representatives of various other adult agen- 
cies in the local church, including the Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service, the commission on 
missions, the commission on membership and 
evangelism. 

3. Certain ex officio members, as minister of 
education, church-school superintendent. 

A chairman elected from this group serves in 
the capacity of superintendent of the adult di- 
vision. 

In co-operation with the commission on mis- 
sions and the Woman’s Society of Christian Serv- 
ice, a church-wide mission study is planned for 
January, February, and March, 1959. Using the 
materials of the current missionary emphasis, 
eight four-session study groups will be offered. 
Students will remain in a group for one month. 
They will elect another group for the second 
month, and still another for the third month. In 
this way, each person will get three phases of the 
study. 

During the quarters that we have offered such 
studies as “Making Church Membership More 
Meaningful” and “Major Methodist Beliefs” we 
have directed new church members to these study 
groups. 

Leadership for this program has not presented 
the difficulties that we anticipated. By determin- 
ing the needs and then challenging the best lead- 
ership that we could discover, the leaders have 
responded beautifully. Many have been willing 
to serve on a short-term basis who were not will- 
ing to be a permanent teacher. 

The following list is only a sampling of the 
study opportunities that have been offered. In 
addition, a group has used the International Les- 
son Series each quarter. 

Your Home Can Be Christian 

Understanding My Teen-Ager 

The Life and Teachings of Jesus 

Major Religions of the World 

How to Read the Bible 

The Community’s Responsibility to Families 

With Retarded Children 





Staff Personnel 


These persons are members of the staff of 
the Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Robert S. Clemmons, director 

Robert M. Cox 

Doris P. Dennison 

Allen J. Moore 

Virginia Stafford 

Edwin F. Tewksbury 
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LETTERS OF PAUL (continued) 

















By HORACE R. WEAVER 


November 2: Paul 


the Letter Writer 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Pau. was deeply concerned about the prob- 
lems of the people who composed his newly 
established churches. When he found that they 
were having difficulties he readily wrote them a 
personal letter. We call these letters “Epistles.” 

Each Epistle was written for a specific purpose, 
to meet a need of a church or an individual. 

The value of these Epistles today lies in the 
fact that many of the problems of that day are 
similar to those of churchmen of our own day. 
The early Christian churches had major theo- 
logical and practical problems, even as your 
church and mine. They had strong disagreements 
among the leaders of their “official boards.” Some- 
times they argued with each other. 

Paul states that he had to put Peter in his 
place one time! At a church conference in An- 
tioch, Peter pretended to be very careful about 
obeying the Jewish law concerning ceremonial 
cleanliness—simply because there were some 
Jews from Jerusalem present. Paul scolded him 
in public and told him he was doing a disgraceful 
thing. I wonder if Peter kept still throughout it 
all? It would have been most unusual if no fac- 
tions arose that night. 

When the early Christians sinned, they needed 
to be rebuked, pleaded with, and prayed with. 
Sometimes, when other aids failed, they were 
dropped from the church rolls! But the motive 
was always that this should arouse them to the 
dreadful state in which they had placed them- 
selves, to repent, and to return to the fold. To 
Paul, concern for souls was more important than 
up-to-date church records. 

Paul was the founder of these early churches. 
He had suffered many hardships—rain, cold 
weather, shipwreck, and punishment by angry 
mobs—for his converts. He was their spiritual 
father. His opinions were sought and valued. 
They knew that he had so disciplined his life that 
he could say what few men could say: “You have 


Dr. Weaver is chairman of the Department of Religion 
and Philosophy at Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky. 
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seen the life I’ve lived. Pattern your life after 
mine.” He said this, not in pride, but in humble 
assurance of having lived the godly life. 

Paul wrote some of his letters with anger on 
his lips; why should his own loved ones accept 
another man’s opinions above his? Why were his 
people still acting like pagans? Sometimes Paul 
wrote with tears in his eyes. He wept like a 
father over a wayward child. He loved his spirit- 
ual children and felt the pain of their indiscipline 
and disobedience to the heavenly Father. He 
must let them know how their sinfulness, pride, 
lust, factions, and bickering were hurting the 
cause of their Lord. 

So we might attempt to visualize Paul in a 
room, lighted perhaps by small olive-oil lamps, 
deeply agitated about the problems from Thessa- 
lonica, Philippi, Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, and 
elsewhere. We can imagine him moving about, 
perhaps pacing the floor, as he discusses their 
problems with some of his disciples. Men like 
Dr. Luke, his personal physician, and men of 
the stature of Silvanus and Timothy would listen 
and sometimes offer their opinions. 

We can imagine Paul saying: “Take pen and 
paper, I will dictate a letter to Philemon (or 
Corinth, or ...).” Timothy would respond quick- 
ly, preparing a place for his paper and quill. With 
pen in hand, he looks up to Paul, who says: “Give 
greetings from me, Paul, an Apostle called by 
Jesus Christ—called not during his earthly min- 
istry, but after his resurrection and ascension! 
Give personal greetings.” It seems likely that 
Paul suggested the content of the letters and that 
Silvanus or Timothy may have formed the exact 
wording. 

Paul would then deal with the actual problems 
of the particular church or person to whom he 
was writing. It never dawned on his consciousness 
that his letters would be revered by centuries of 
Christians. Yet, his deep love for Christ, his love 
for his converts, and his concern for the newly 
developed churches was such that his works have 
been acclaimed as inspired of God. 
















November 9: — 
The Origin of 
Paul’s Apostleship 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


To understand Paul’s conversion, his commis- 
sion as an apostle, and his, great missionary zeal, 
we must understand his life as a Pharisee. 

Paul burned with zealous concern for the 
faith of his fathers. Before conversion to Chris- 
tianity he had been a strong defender of the faith 
(Judaism). This meant that he loved both the 
Law (Pentateuch) and the Prophets. He also was 
well acquainted with the Hagiographa—the “Holy 
Writings” (the 150 Psalms, Books of Jonah, Ruth, 
Esther, and others) which had not yet been ac- 
cepted as Scripture but were used by men of 
faith. 

Paul’s knowledge of and love for the Old Testa- 
ment is evidenced by repeated use of it. He at- 
tempts again and again to show how Jesus of 
Nazareth was the fulfillment of the Scriptures; 
Jesus was the Messiah toward whom many 
prophecies pointed. In pointing to such Scriptures 
he must inevitably show his knowledge of the 
prophets. Undoubtedly he could quote verbatim 
long chapters from Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel. 
Though this was obviously so, in preconversion 
days he loved his Law even more than the 
Prophets. For he was a Pharisee. 

A Pharisee accepted not only the written Law 
of the Scriptures, but had many unwritten laws 
which they learned by rote. They learned to quote 
sayings or teachings by learned rabbis who com- 
mented on Scripture. During the centuries the 
commentaries grew to vast proportions. Each 
(Pharisee) student had to learn by rote all the 
quotations of the rabbis through the centuries— 
no mean task! (Jews and Arabs are noted for 
their fine memories.) 

Besides commentaries on verses or passages 
of Scriptures, scribes also drew implications from 
their commentaries. There soon developed many 
unwritten laws not found in the Law at all. Thus, 
these writers “built a fence” around the Law, 
so that a man could not break or destroy it. For 
example, Moses stated that a man should keep 
the Sabbath day holy. They developed thirty-nine 
ways by which this day could be broken. 

If a man carried wood for fire on the Sabbath 
day he had broken this commandment; if he 
walked across a field and stepped on some blades 
of grass, he was mowing grass; if he stepped on 
a branch and inadvertently broke a twig, he 
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was chopping wood on the Sabbath. Paul, as a 
young scholar, learned these many ways for 
breaking each of the Ten Commandments and the 
many other laws. 

Paul has pointed out in numerous places how 
impossible it was for a man to be blameless in 
view of all these laws. Nonetheless, in preconver- 
sion days he was a firm believer in them and 
fought to keep them inviolate for himself and his 
nation. 

The origin of this law-consciousness among 
pious Israelites began in postexilic days. The 
Exile of Jews from Judah took place in 586 B.c., 
by Nebuchadrezzar. With the destruction of 
Solomon’s Temple and the construction of syna- 
gogues in the lands of exile, a new interest in 
obedience to law developed. Ezekiel emphasized 
obedience to priestly law. Then, the Priestly 
Code (“P Code”) was written, in approximately 
524 B.c., and had as its theme: “Walk in the 
presence of God and be blameless.” 

For a Jew to “walk in the presence of God and 
be blameless” meant that he must obey all the 
law—this was the blameless life. As the years 
passed rabbis drew logical implications from these 
laws, and these unwritten interpretations became 
“unwritten law” to all pious men. 

Paul the defender of Judaism knew and re- 
spected these laws. He had attempted for many 
years to “walk in the presence of God and be 
blameless.” But his walking was not blameless— 
he continually found himself breaking some rule 
or regulation established by the teachers of the 
past five centuries. His desire to be blameless 
must have brought many groans of despair to his 
lips. How could he be found blameless before 
God? His answer finally came in the faith of 
Jesus the Christ. A man’s justification comes not 
through obedience to law, but by faith. (This 
will be our concern in next Sunday’s lesson.) 

Paul was converted to accept Jesus as the 
Christ—as the consummation of all his longings, 
the fulfillment of prophetic hopes, and the com- 
pletion of his longing for the blameless life in 
obedience to law. Thus Jesus fulfilled the Law 
and the Prophets for Paul. 

Little wonder that he taught that it mattered 
not whether a man were Jew or Gentile. Faith 
alone was the requirement for the perfect life. 

Little wonder that he refused to accept the 
mechanical appointment (by sacred lots) of 
Matthias (Acts 1:26) as an apostle. With his 
conversion he knew the actual person of the 
risen Lord. From his living Spirit he was in- 
structed and personally called to be the twelfth 
apostle—replacing Judas Iscariot. Paul’s back- 
ground of long search, disciplined living in obe- 
dience to law, and zealous concern for the faith of 
his fathers, plus the experience of the risen Lord 
calling him to his service, transformed a man 
from being a defender of Judaism to being a great 
crusader for Christ. 


Adult Bible Course 
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November 16: 
Faith, the Basis of 
God’s Approval 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE roots of “living by faith” go back to ancient 
times. 

Joshua, after many victories, called the chil- 
dren of Israel to Shechem. He rehearsed how 
Jehovah had led them out of Egypt, how he had 
saved them in the wilderness and how he had 
saved them in their hour of need at the crossing 
of the Red Sea. “Your eyes saw what I did.. .” 
(Joshua 24:7). 

In return for God’s deliverance, Israel’s re- 
sponse was to be one of childlike trust and con- 
fidence in God. “Now therefore fear the Lor», 
and serve him in sincerity and in faithfulness; 
... choose this day whom you will serve.” 

The great choice of each individual, and of 
the nation as a whole, was whether or not they 
would practice faithfulness. This is still the major 
issue in religion! It was so in the days of the 
Judges, the monarchy, the postexilic period, the 
days of our Lord, of Paul, of Wesley, and of our 
own days. 

Joshua gave his people an object lesson con- 
cerning the fruits of faithfulness and infidelity. 
He took half the people to the hillside on the 
southern side of Shechem. He told the people: 
If you are truly sincere and steadfastly loyal to 
God’s will and purposes, your life will be blessed. 
He called the name of the hill “blessed”—in He- 
brew, “Gerizim.” 

Joshua took the other half of the people to 
the northern part of Shechem, where he assured 
them that if they were disloyal to their covenant, 
if they were insincere and unfaithful, their lives 
would be cursed. He named the mountain there 
“cursed”—in Hebrew, “Ebal.” Shechem still is 
known as the city that lies between the hills of 
cursing and blessing—Ebal and Gerizim. 

It is interesting to recall that Abraham, who 
came to Palestine by faith and was saved by his 
faith, according to the apostle Paul, set up his 
first altar at Shechem. Here, five hundred years 
later, Joshua urged the children of Israel to faith- 
fulness. 

Nathan, about 1000 sB.c., condemned King 
David because of infidelity to God. He had broken 
the covenant by committing adultery with Bath- 
sheba. His life was “Ebal”—cursed—as Joshua 
had said would happen to any man’s life. Yes, 
even the great King David found that a man’s life 


will be cursed if he is insincere and disloyal to 
God. 

Elijah, approximately 850 B.c., called his king 
before the eternal bar of justice. He pointed his 
bony finger at King Ahab and condemned him 
for letting his wicked wife (Jezebel) treacher- 
ously order the death of Naboth. For this callous 
infidelity to the sacred moral law, his life and 
his family were cursed (Ebal)! Ahab’s dynasty 
came to an end. 

Among the great eighth-century prophets, 
Hosea brought a new emphasis upon the doctrine 
of faithfulness. His wife, Gomer, who had helped 
him in his ministry during the first six years of 
their marriage, forsook their faith. Infidelity led 
her into slavery. Her life was cursed (Ebal). 

Hosea sought for Gomer, who had left his 
home and been gone for many months. He pur- 
chased her for a slave’s price and reinstated her 
as the queen of the home. Her reinstatement was 
conditional—if she repented, and if she disciplined 
herself to steadfast love—to faithfulness. Only 
so could they live together. 

Hosea learned that God’s love for Israel was 
like his toward Gomer: he hated the sin, but 
loved the sinner! God’s desire was not to curse 
mankind, but to bless them through their sincere 
and faithful walk with him. God therefore dis- 
ciplined Israel by permitting her to be taken cap- 
tive in warfare, hoping that she would repent 
of the evils which brought on her warfare, and 
thus learn of the ways that make her peace. Re- 
instatement was the goal ahead, but it was con- 
ditional. It would be granted on the condition 
that Israel repented and disciplined her life to 
steadfast loyalty—to faithfulness. 

Isaiah took up the same theme. In talking to 
King Ahaz about the coming war with Syria 
and Judah, Isaiah said: 


“If you will not believe, 


surely you shall not be established” (Isaiah 
7:9). 


Again, he quietly assured his nation: 


“In returning and rest you shall be saved; 
in quietness and in trust shall be your strength” 
(Isaiah 30:15). 


Habakkuk (2:4) carried the torch from Hosea 
and Isaiah’s hands: “The righteous shall live by 
his faith.” 

This is the doctrine lifted up by Paul. Paul 
recognized that God’s first desire among men is 
that men shall be steadfastly loyal to his purposes. 
If they are, all areas of human life will soon reflect 
the will of God, and godliness will cover the land 
as the waters cover the sea! 

He who walks with trust and confidence in God 
and is steadfastly loyal to the highest he knows 
(as seen in Christ)—he is a man of faith! He is 
justified by his faith! 
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November 23: 
Freedom, 
Spirituality, 
and Goodness 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


WE are emphasizing three words today: free- 
dom, spirituality, and goodness. Let us begin by 
noting that goodness is a quality of moral living. 

For an act to be good it must be willfully chosen 
among several alternatives. We say that a tree, 
whose limbs fall because of a thunderstorm and 
kill a person sheltered under it, is neither good 
nor bad. We do not blame inanimate objects when 
bad results come to pass. If the tree had possessed 
a mind and had voluntarily chosen to drop a limb 
on the head of a person below, it would be held 
accountable. 

Likewise, animals, such as cats, dogs, horses, 
and cows are not held to be morally responsible. 
Neither are they ever properly called “good.” 
They may obey instinct or conditioned reflex, 
but they do not have the capacities for goodness. 
Goodness requires a capacity for choosing be- 
tween good and evil. 

This points out an important prerequisite for 
goodness and spirituality: A creature must pos- 
sess freedom; he must have a free will. Animals 
are free to move about and to eat what and when 
they will. But they are not free to achieve good- 
ness or spirituality. Only human beings may 
achieve this finer life. 

Unfortunately many human beings live all their 
lives on the level of the animal. They never dine; 
rather they “feed the animal.” They never choose 
the true, beautiful, moral, and holy, they live by 
instinct. Some never know the heights of human 
spiritual achievement; they live in the depths of 
the filthy sty. 

Spirituality is a term that includes such values 
as beauty, truth, goodness, holiness. Generally, 
“spirituality” is limited to religious living, but it 
is bigger than this. God made man with capacities 
for aesthetic, intellectual, ethical, and religious 
living. It is our privilege to experience these 
values if we but choose so to do! But we must 
make the choice that is necessary before they are 
values for us. 

Ezekiel noted this distinction when he had his 
great religious experience of God. His first re- 
action when he realized the presence of God was 
to feel unworthy, so he fell prostrate in the dust. 
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But God said to him: “Son of man, stand up on 
your feet, and I will speak with you” (2:1). 

Ezekiel learned that man is different from the 
animals. We are to stand upright and talk face 
to face, that is, “man to man” with God. Spiritual 
living assumes that we have had some such vision 
of God. Such a vision of the greatness, goodness, 
and holiness of God calls for all the faculties a 
man possesses. 

The major distinction between man and an 
animal is simply this: whereas both are creatures 
of the physical life, man alone is a creature of the 
spiritual life. Only man surpasses the physical 
life in that he is also a spirit. This is the essence 
of a man. 

Genesis tells us that God’s creativity began long 
before he ever made mankind—possibly two 
billion years, as scientists tell us. Finally the 
major event, the greatest of his creations was 
formed: a man. A reasoning, thinking, choosing, 
comparing, appraising man. It is in this respect 
that man is akin to God. In this respect, man was 
created in the image of God. 

But man was made with the freedom to choose 
between the true or the false, the beautiful or 
the ugly, the secular or the holy, the moral or 
the immoral. If a man would find the true, let 
him turn (in large part) to the natural sciences. 
If he would know what is the good, let him turn 
to the normative science of ethics. If he would 
know how to find and achieve the holy life, let 
him turn to the gospels that tell of Jesus Christ. 

The truly spiritual man is one who has de- 
veloped all his God-given capacities. He has spent 
years discovering God’s truths. He has spent years 
disciplining his life to the rigors of moral excel- 
lence. He has considered the unholy, godless life 
and has chosen to walk with purposeful footsteps, 
following the Master toward the Holy City. 

A man’s salvation is the most important thing 
in life. A man may be lost to any of the areas of 
values noted above—he may be lost to truth, to 
beauty, to holiness, to knowledge. To be found 
again is to put your life under the banners of Him 
who is the source and author, the sustainer and 
maintainer of all truth, beauty and holiness. 

He will be found who lives the holiness of 
beauty and the beauty of holiness, who sees that 
truth undergirds all of life. Such a man learns 
that he is a child of God, “the Spirit himself bear- 
ing witness with our spirit that we are children 
of God.” 

God is light. God is love. God is truth. God is 
holy. We who would walk in his light, express his 
love, and know the joy of holy living, must exer- 
cise our freedom and willfully choose goodness 
and spirituality. Paul’s theological arguments are 
basic: We live, not by external laws imposed on 
us, but by internal necessities assumed in love. 
We live by grace, not by law! Here is our greatest 
freedom, in whose exercise we find our true 
spirituality. Such a man has found goodness! 
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November 30: 


Importance of 
Galatians for 


Luther and Wesley 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Pauwvs Letter to the Galatians likely was writ- 
ten in Ephesus about a.p. 54. It is a circular letter. 
It was to be read by each of the churches which 
Paul had established earlier in that area. These 
churches were located in Antioch (of Pisidia), 
Derbe, Lystra, and Iconium. 

Why did Paul preach in these particular 
churches? Goodspeed suggests that Paul, after 
landing on Asia Minor, caught one of the fevers 
which is still prevalent along the coast. Barnabas 
took him up into the mountain country of Galatia, 
where he recuperated. While here he preached. 
Paul suggests some such experience when he says, 
“You know that it was because of a bodily ail- 
ment that I preached the gospel to you at first” 
(Galatians 4:13). 

Paul had established churches in these Gala- 
tian cities. Then after he left, certain Jewish 
Christians came to them and told them that they 
must observe all the commandments of the law. 
They must be Jews first, then add Christian 
thought to that of the Jewish. 

These Jewish agitators were called Judaizers. 
Paul’s letter was to offset their teachings. He 
wanted his spiritual children to return to the in- 
structions they had learned from him. 

The Judaizers were making three charges 
against Paul: first, that Paul’s gospel lacked 
authority (since he was not one of the twelve 
apostles chosen by Jesus) ; second, that Paul erred 
in teaching that the law must not be obeyed by 
every Christian; and third, that Paul’s doctrine 
of faith led to immorality. Paul had to meet these 
charges. 

First, Paul declared himself to be an apostle, 
not instructed by the apostles but by Jesus him- 
self—the resurrected Jesus! Then he pointed out 
that men are saved by grace, not by law. This was 
his major issue: Men are saved by faith in Jesus 
Christ, not by obedience to law. 

The third charge was dealt with forthrightly in 
chapter 5. Freedom did not mean license to do 
evil. It meant that men were so caught up in 
high and holy living that they naturally obeyed 
the laws by the moral excellence of their lives. 
A Christian, by the nature of his dedication, 


would not commit adultery, nor covet, nor steal. 
Being saved does not mean a man no longer obeys 
the law—but rises above the law in motivation. 
A man’s motive for action is no longer inspired by 
law (outer compulsion) but by his love for Christ 
and the inner necessity for moral excellence which 
he inspires. 

Paul’s major theme is with the second charge 
—that Old Testament laws must be obeyed by 
every Christian. His refutation of this claim is 
found in Galatians 3 and 4. These two chapters 
make the Letter highly valued. It has been called 
the “Magna Carta of the soul,” the Declaration 
of Independence, the Bill of Rights. It’s doctrine 
of faith above works still holds. 

Paul asks his converts from Judaism: “Let 
me ask you only this: Did you receive the Spirit 
by works of the law, or by hearing with faith?” 
(3:2). Being Jews, they had already tried to live 
by the law and had not found justification therein. 
Under Paul’s teachings they had found their se- 
curity and peace in accepting by faith! If they had 
started out under the law and had risen to great 
heights by faith—then how foolish to start reach- 
ing for the law again. Having found the joy of 
spiritual living, why start a search for a religion 
of rules? 

He who lives on the low levels of rule-religion 
yearns for the high levels of spiritual religion. 
Paul therefore calls for his converts to forget 
about trying to be rule-abiding Christians. 

Paul has observed that these men most of whom 
were pagans originally, love to “observe days, 
and months, and seasons, and years” (4:10). They 
love to observe rules and regulations, as required 
by pagan religions. But in Christ they are above 
such things. “A man is not justified by works of 
the law but through faith in Jesus Christ” (2:16). 

Even today Protestants argue with people of 
other faiths that the important thing in life is not 
the number of festival or seasonal church meet- 
ings one attends, nor the achievements of a moral 
life that are of supreme importance. The impor- 
tant thing is whether he does these humbly, as an 
expression of his deep faith in a Christlike God. 
To walk humbly, seeking diligently to do the 
right, joyfully aware of the presence of the risen 
Christ and the Father, is to bring assurance of 
salvation. 

Man most certainly has a part to play in all this. 
He must choose to accept and to assert the will of 
God and be saved, or choose to refute and refuse 
the will of God. When he chooses, he does not 
passively let God do all the good through him, 
but he strongly asserts the will of God through 
his own actions. Here we see God and man as co- 
workers. This idea of “co-worker” overcomes 
some of the theological fallacies of our day that 
stress either that man does it all himself, or that 
God does it all through him. It takes both God 
and man—neither alone is sufficient—to work out 
our salvation. 
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By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. Refer to 
“The Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life” for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Mark 1:14-39. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the final lesson in the unit on “Jesus, 
Our Messiah.” Relate the topic to the other 
lessons. It follows directly from the lesson on 
Jesus’ baptism (October 19) and the lesson on 
temptation and decision (October 26). Now, as 
the ministry begins, proclaim the Christ as the 
fulfillment of hope (October 12). 

Chilcote suggests a twofold aim for the lesson: 
“to see the simplicity of Jesus’ message . . . and 
to point out both the obligation and the joy of 
Christian discipleship.” 

If you have The International Lesson Annual, 
consider the lesson illustration from the life of 
Albert Schweitzer. The Christian faith is simple, 
yet profound—simple enough for any who will 
to understand it, yet profound enough to stimu- 
late the lifelong interest of great scholars. It is 
emotionally satisfying, even thrilling, yet intellec- 
tually respectable. May you be thrilled as you pre- 
pare to teach about the beginning of Jesus’ min- 
istry. 

Your resources are numerous. In addition to 
the Annual referred to above, there are the stu- 
dents’ materials in Wesley Quarterly, Adult 
Student, Epworth Notes, and the daily Bible read- 
ings. A wonderful resource if you have access to 
it is The Interpreter’s Bible. 





Dr. Fremrinc is professor of philosophy, Millsaps College, 
Jackson, Mississippi. : 
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The Galilean 
Ministry Begins 


ds November 2: 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scripture background 
II. The time is fulfilled 
III. Jesus came preaching 
IV. Repent and believe the gospel 
V. Jesus called; they followed 
VI. He went to church 
VII. Astonishing doctrine 
VIII. Jesus calls us 


To BEGIN 


Call attention to other lessons in the unit as 
background for this one in terms of what was 
sugrested in “Preparing to Teach.” Then an- 
nounce that the study today is about the begin- 
ning of the Galilean ministry and the calling of 
the earliest disciples. 

Ask these questions for the students to think 
about as the lesson proceeds (you might even be- 
come involved and spend most of the class time 
discussing them): 

How would you begin a ministry such as Jesus 
visioned? How would it be begun by the churches 
in America? What suggestions would be made 
by business leaders for beginning such a min- 
istry? Whom would you enlist to help in such a 
program? Where would it be started? Toward 
what groups would you direct your message? 
Jesus set out to redeem a planet. What success 
did he have? Whether or not he was (is) success- 
ful will depend partly upon people who hear this 
lesson today. 


How To PRocrEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The Scripture reading is from the Gospel of 
Mark. This Gospel supposedly was written to the 
Romans. It has a Roman flavor to it, the flavor 
of decisiveness and administration. Mark de- 
scribes Jesus as a doer of deeds, the type of savior 
whom the Romans would accept and admire. Note 
the frequency of words like “immediately.” 
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Il. The time is fulfilled 


Gross discusses the emphasis suggested by this 
topic. You will find helpful material in the lesson 
for October 19, “The Meaning of Jesus’ Baptism.” 
There is an excellent interpretation of this topic 
in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 7, page 656. 
You may wish also to make use of Paul’s implica- 
tions in Galatians 4:4. 

The time was indeed ripe for the sort of min- 
istry Jesus was inaugurating. Legalism was crush- 
ing the life out of Judaism. The Greek philoso- 
phies were not satisfying the heart hungers of 
people. The Roman emperor felt the need of 
“some one over-all god” and offered himself for 
this job. Small wonder John’s preaching created 
such a sensation; John indeed helped prepare 
the way for Jesus’ message. 


III. Jesus came preaching 


Note Gross’s discussion of this topic. It is in- 
teresting and significant that Jesus chose this 
type of ministry. It should be emphasized that his 
primary emphasis was on preaching, not on heal- 
ing. 

Consider here the topic for last Sunday, “Vic- 
tory in Temptation.” Remember that Jesus was 
tempted throughout his ministry. He could have 
become exceedingly popular by doing spectacular 
things, but Jesus rejected any such program. 

Note the story told in the daily Bible reading 
for Thursday. Through certain healings Jesus had 
become very popular. Simon urged Jesus to capi- 
talize on this popularity, but apparently Jesus re- 
fused even to go back to the house. He went on 
to the next towns, to preach there also. 


IV. Repent and believe the gospel 


There is a slight difference of emphasis between 
the interpretation of this point in The Internation- 
al Lesson Annual and the interpretation given by 
Chilcote and Gross. There was a difference be- 
tween the message of Jesus and John the Baptist. 
Chilcote states the difference this way: “For John 
the Kingdom spelled doom, but through repent- 
ance the penitent could be spared the woe that 
would come at this time. For Jesus the Kingdom 
signified a gracious divine invasion that would 
release men from their self-forged chains.” 

The Kingdom was a gift, but it was also a task. 
Man must be at his best to receive it. Unless he 
lives at his best he is unable to keep up with the 
demands of citizenship in the Kingdom. 


V. Jesus called; they followed 


There is terrific drama related in Mark 1: 
16-20. I have often wondered what earlier con- 
tacts Jesus had had with these men. At any rate, 
Jesus made a tremendous impression upon them. 
These pairs of brothers, Simon and Andrew, 
James and John, raised no questions. They left 
what they were doing and became full-time work- 








ers. What do you suppose was the attitude of 
their families? Do you know of adults today who 
have changed their chosen careers to follow 
Jesus? 

Gross emphasizes that these men were re- 
spected and apparently were successful. When 
they began to follow Jesus, they simply used their 
talents in another way. 

Jesus called fishermen and made of them 
fishers of men. Chilcote points out that Jesus 
chose men not for what they were but for what 
they could become. Jesus did not mock their 
occupation; he glorified it. When Jesus calls men 
and women today, he does not mock what we are 
doing; but he calls us to do whatever we do in 
his name. A person cannot really say, “I commit 
my life unto Christ” without saying at the same 


time, “I commit myself and my lifework to Jesus 
Christ.” 


VI. He went to church 


Relate this to topic III above and make use of 
Gross’s emphasis “Jesus at the Synagogue.” Luke 
points out (4:16) that it was the custom of Jesus 
to go to the synagogue. Mark 1:39 suggests that 
he carried on his ministry in and through the 
synagogue. Jesus made use of the synagogue, 
the counterpart of the local church in Protestant- 
ism. 

(Recall that in the midst of a national crisis 
Isaiah went to the Temple and there encountered 
God and found God’s will for his life and his 
community.) 

You may wish to emphasize here that the 
church is the greatest social agency in the world 
today. It is not doing what it should nor what it 
could, because the church though divinely in- 
spired, waits upon man. Civilization will not rise 
above the church, but the church, if it will, can lift 
the level of civilization to new heights for the 
glory of God. 


VII. Astonishing doctrine 


Jesus astonished the people because “he taught 
them as one who had authority, and not as the 
scribes.” The usual pattern of the service at that 
time was to read the Scripture, to glory in the 
past, then to skip over to an idealized future. 
Jesus dared to apply the Scriptures to the present 
and to himself. 

What happens to preachers today who relate 
their messages to life, who speak with authority? 
Do you know of preachers who do preach with 
authority, out of their own experience of God? 
Do you know of teachers who teach with author- 
ity, out of the experience of their own life and 
thought? It is still astonishing, and disturbing, 
and thrilling. 


VIII. Jesus calls us 


Do you know the hymn by this title? You may 
wish to read it to the class. Some members of the 
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class may remember the hymn of challenge, “Are 
Ye Able?” Recall that hymn (The Methodist 
Hymnal, 268) to the class, especially stanza 4. 
Wherever we are, whatever we are doing, Jesus 
calls us. We may not be called to leave everything 
and follow him into full-time church service, but 
we are called to put Jesus Christ first, to acknowl- 
edge Jesus as Lord of our lives, and to live a full- 
time Christian life. “I commit my life to him” 
means “I commit my lifework to him.” (You may 
want to call attention to next Sunday’s lesson, 
“The Marks of a Christian.”) 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Evaluate Jesus’ choice of disciples. Who else 
would have chosen such men? 

2. What principles did Jesus use in choosing 
disciples? 

3. What is the relation between “disciple” and 
“discipline”? 

4. How does Jesus call disciples today? Into 
what fields does Jesus call disciples? What evi- 
dence is there that Christians are disciples? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the discussion briefly. Review the 
points made. Recall the unit, “Jesus, Our Mes- 
siah,” and relate it to the new unit which begins 
next Sunday: “Our Response to Christ.” What 
will our response be? 


ra——The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


This lesson closes the first unit of the series on 
the life of Jesus. Ancient Galilee is the setting, 
and the subject, the beginning of Jesus’ ministry. 

Advance preparation: Borrow or make a map 
of the territory where Jesus began his ministry. 
Include Capernaum, the Sea of Galilee, and neigh- 
boring landmarks. Ask someone to prepare to 
read the Scripture passages and three speakers 
to prepare brief talks as suggested below. 

Central question: Begin by having the reader 
give Mark 1:14-15. Then ask for the report on 
Galilee, the territory where Jesus opened his 
ministry. This speaker can point out its location 
and some of its characteristics, using the map as 
a visual aid. He should inform the class that 
Jesus started in a thickly populated area, quite 
different from John’s wilderness ministry. See 
Chilcote (Wesley Quarterly) for an analysis of the 
kinds of people who lived there. Why was the ter- 
ritory suitable for Jesus’ purposes? 





Dr. PHIFER is associate professor of speech, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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Ask the reader to give verses 16-20. This may 
be supplemented by Lloyd Douglas’ imaginative 
account in The Big Fisherman (quoted in Wes- 
ley Quarterly). The second speaker, reporting on 
Jesus’ calling of the four fishermen, may wish to 
use this book in preparation or even in presen- 
tation. See if it is available in the church library, 
the pastor’s personal library, or a nearby public 
library. Other members of the class may also wish 
to read it. 

Here are some questions the second speaker 
may answer: Why did Jesus call four fishermen 
first? How did fishermen rank on the social scale 
of that day? Was it strictly a chance encounter, 
an accident of place and time? What is the signif- 
icance of the fact that the first disciples were not 
volunteers but draftees, hand-picked by Jesus? 
Were they the best product of this early Galilean 
ministry? 

Call for the reading of verses 21-22. Omit 
verses 23-39, since they deal with Jesus’ healing 
ministry (the subject for November 16). Ask 
the third speaker to discuss Jesus’ teaching at 
Capernaum, answering such questions as these: 

Where was Capernaum? What was its geo- 
graphical significance? (See Wesley Quarterly.) 
How did Jesus’ teaching contrast with that of the 
scribes, the formally trained teachers of Judaism? 
When the Bible says that Jesus taught with 
“authority,” what is meant? What is the signifi- 
cance of the fact that Jesus began his ministry in 
his home territory? Is it true that a prophet is not 
without honor save in his own country? 

This speaker may wish to read—or even read 
aloud from Family Portrait, a play about Jesus’ 
family. It may be in your church library or in the 
personal library of one of your members. 

Summarizing the unit: Be sure to summarize 
the unit on Jesus’ messianic mission. One class 
member—perhaps the secretary—may be asked to 
review the unit and make the transition to the 
next, “Our Responses to Christ.” Or you may wish 
to repeat the quiz with which the unit began, or 
to develop another and more challenging one. You 
are not attempting to “grade” class members; you 
are providing a way by which each can check on 
his learning from his investment of time and ef- 
fort. 

Closing the session: Sing “O Young and Fear- 
less Prophet” (The Methodist Hymnal, 266). If 
this is not familiar and no piano is available, it 
may be read aloud. Ask someone to prepare a 
closing prayer based, perhaps, on that in Wesley 
Quarterly. 

Advance assignment: Ask five or six class mem- 
bers to discuss the Beatitudes next Sunday. This 
is not an easy assignment. They will need to fam- 
ilarize themselves with the Bible lesson, the les- 
son treatments in students’ materials, and prob- 
ably meet sometime during the week to discuss 
the subject and plan their Sunday presentation. 
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By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* One of the largest crowds attracted to St. 
Louis in recent months gathered at the arena for 
a water show. There was a great deal of noise 
and confusion: a TV display, merry-go-round 
with loud music, and hundreds of feet shuffling. 

In the shadows of the entrance to the arena 
huddled a lost little girl. Looking to be about two, 
she cowered in a corner. She had cried until there 
was nothing left but dry sobs. 

She wanted her father, but did not know how 
to find him. But she recognized him and gave a 
squeal of delight when led to him by a buckskin 
clad performer. 

In a sense, that carnival performer was like a 
Christian disciple. He brought a lost child to a 
father who was eager to find her. It is the chief 
role of the witness to help bewildered and dis- 





Mr. GARRISON is president of McKendree College, Lebanon, 
Illinois. 


UNIT If: OUR RESPONSE TO CHRIST 


November 9: 


turbed persons come into the presence of the 
Father whom they cannot find without help. 


’& Surely it is neither accidential nor merely 
coincidental that most of Jesus’ followers were 
called from ranks of working men. That is, they 
came from outside the ranks of the professional 
religious workers. 

In our own day, Jesus’ call is not limited to 
“good men and women who attend Sunday school 
every Sunday.” It is a distortion of the gospel to 
limit evangelistic programs to those who are al- 
ready related to the church. 


’ John the Baptist was bold in proclaiming his 
secondary role. He told his eager disciples that he 
was not worthy to stoop down and loose the san- 
dal string of the One to come. 

This profession of loyalty and humility (Mark 
1:7) suggests that every real disciple must be 
willing to serve as a menial. We serve Christ, not 
because we are better than other persons, but be- 
cause we are sensitive to our own unworthiness. 

Pride can be the downfall of any disciple. For 
the instant a servant becomes exalted in his own 
eyes, he ceases to be a dynamic witness to the 
message of his master. 


The Marks of a Christian 


e——=T he Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. Refer to “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Matthew 5 through 7. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Recall the title of the latest unit, “Jesus, Our 
Messiah,” and relate that title to the title of the 
new unit. “Our Response to Christ.” Whether or 
not Jesus is our Messiah depends upon our re- 
sponse to him. 

The purpose of this unit is to show how men 
and women in Jesus’ day responded to his teach- 


ing and healing and to indicate how our response 
today may be enriched. What is meant by the 
term, “response”? Note Charles Laymon’s intro- 
duction to this unit in The International Lesson 
Annual. “In Christianity God always takes the in- 
itiative. He acts first and then men respond.” 

You may wish to note this is World Order 
(Armistice) Sunday. If men were to respond to 
Christ as the Prince of peace, could we prevent 
the need for armistices in the future? 

As you study, apply the lesson first to yourself. 
Which of the marks of a Christian do you have? 
Apply the lesson to yourself, not that you will 
feel defeated, but that you will be challenged. 
Apply the lesson also in your mind to members of 
the class. How can you challenge them to accept 
these as marks desirable and fruitful in their 
lives? 

There are numerous resources: The Interna- 
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tional Lesson Annual, Wesley Quarterly, Adult 
Student, Epworth Notes, the daily Bible readings. 
You may borrow from the pastor or check out of 
the library sermons on the Beatitudes. 

Blessed is the teacher who is well prepared, for 
he can make the lesson come alive. Blessed is the 
teacher who illustrates in his life the lesson he 
teaches, for his students will see as well as hear. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. How do you “see” the crowds? 
III. Dividend of discipleship 
IV. The paradoxes of life 
V. The marks of a Christian 
VI. Unless you exceed... 
VII. Uncompromising convictions 


To BEGIN 


Ask how many remember the lesson for last 
Sunday. How many remember the title of the 
former unit? Relate the titles of the two units as 
was suggested in “Preparing to Teach,” and re- 
late last Sunday’s lesson and today’s. Last Sun- 
day we studied about the disciples whom Jesus 
called. Today we are to study about the marks of 
his followers. It takes discipline to become a dis- 
ciple. 


How To PROcEED 


I. Scriptural background 


The background Scripture is Matthew 5 through 
7. For many people this is the best short sum- 
mary of Christian teaching. The Beatitudes rep- 
resent the marks of a Christian—that is, the 
basic characteristics of those who are followers of 
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Jesus. In The International Lesson Annual Gerald 
B. Harvey suggests that there are two attitudes 
we can take toward the Beatitudes: “We can say 
they are idealistic and wonderful but not for prac- 
tical living. . . . The other approach is to believe 
that Jesus meant what he said.” You might ask 
members of the class to state which attitude they 
think is the correct one and to tell why they think 
so. 


II. How do you “see” the crowds? 


There are various ways of “seeing the crowds.” 
Inevitably we tend to see them in terms of our 
own interests. How did Jesus see them? What did 
he do for them? 

This story is told about Gandhi. On one of his 
many tours of India, he appeared before the crowd 
and simply read to them the Scripture we are us- 
ing today. That was a high compliment for this late 
non-Christian leader of multiplied millions to 
pay to Jesus Christ. 


III. Dividend of discipleship 


Jesus says that those who have certain charac- 
teristics are blessed. Weaver points out that the 
meaning of this term “blessed” is “Oh the hap- 
piness of ...” This idea of happiness is what I 
mean by a dividend of discipleship. Discipleship 
and discipline are their own rewards, yet there 
is more, too. The disciple is “happy” or “blessed.” 

Recall the experience of John Wesley. When 
his followers disciplined their lives, they worked 
harder, they made more money, they saved more, 
and thus they could give more. When a person 
disciplines his mind and studies, he learns more. 
When a worker disciplines his time and his en- 
ergies, he earns more. There is a dividend to dis- 
cipleship. 


IV. The paradoxes of life 


These Beatitudes represent paradoxes. You 
may want to compare them with Jesus’ teaching 
that whoever seeks to save his life may lose it, 
but whoever loses his life for the sake of the 
gospel may save it. How paradoxical it is that 
we save by losing and lose by trying to save! 

But consider the facts: Do you know anyone 
who makes a direct search for pleasure, who finds 
pleasure? Do you know any persons who have 
sought consciously to live selfishly, who have en- 
joyed themselves? Some of the most pitiful peo- 
ple I know are those who through selfishness have 
wasted glorious opportunities for serving man and 
enjoying life. 

Jesus thought of life as a partnership in which 
God is the senior partner. The senior partner is 
eager to give every advantage to the junior part- 
ner. Christ represents the senior partner. The ex- 
tent to which we respond to Christ—that is, to 
those things or that spirit that Christ represents— 
determines the extent to which we really live. 
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V. The marks of a Christian 


All the lesson writers discuss the various Be- 
atitudes. Smith has a topic for each of the Beati- 
tudes. You may want to list the Beatitudes one by 
one as characteristics of those who are blessed. 

You may want also to raise the question as to 
how blessedness comes with these attitudes. That 
is a part of the paradox of life and the dividend of 
discipleship. 

You may want to ask a further question of 
the members of the class: Do you believe these 
Beatitudes enough to put them into practice? Ask 
the class if they know of persons whose lives are 
characterized by these attitudes. To what extent 
are those persons blessed and happy? 


VI. Unless you exceed... 


Recall the two possible attitudes which we can 
take toward the Beatitudes: They are not meant 
for practical living or they are meant for practi- 
cal living. That Jesus meant what he said is 
emphasized in the memory selection. What does 
it mean to become “the salt of the earth” and “the 
light of the world”? It means to enrich life and to 
illumine life with new meaning. 

Just beyond the Beatitudes in the Sermon on 
the Mount, Jesus says, “Unless your righteous- 
ness exceeds that of the scribes and Pharisees, 
you will never enter the kingdom of heaven.” 
This challenge is relevant for the people of the 
United States today in the bitter struggle for world 
leadership. Unless we are willing voluntarily to 
outlive, to outsacrifice, and to outdiscipline 
those who are competing with us and would over- 
throw us, they may win. In the short-run, totali- 
tarianism is more efficient than democracy. 


VII. Uncompromising convictions 


These Beatitudes presuppose that a person has 
made up his mind on some of the basic issues of 
life and that on these issues he will not com- 
promise. Unless we stand for something definite, 
we may fall for anything in general. Frequently 
those who stand strong for righteousness are per- 
secuted. The fact that seemingly everyone else is 
doing it does not erase the distance between the 
is and the ought. The distinctive mark of a 
Christian is that he dares to live in terms of the 
ought rather than in terms of the is. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What is the difference between liking Jesus 
and being like him? 

2. Which marks of a Christian are found among 
members of the class? 
: 3. Which, if any, of the Beatitudes make 
sense” to realistic Americans? 

4. Are there any areas of life where the teach- 
ings of Jesus do not apply? 

5. What does Jesus’ death upon the cross 
Suggest regarding the question, “Did Jesus mean 
his teachings to be taken seriously”? 





In CLOSING 


Review the session. Summarize briefly the 
points made. Emphasize that Jesus meant his 
teachings to be taken seriously. Let the class de- 
part with these questions: Do you know of per- 
sons who have taken Jesus seriously who have 
complained? Do you dare take him seriously? 
Next Sunday’s lesson is called “Christian Con- 
cern for Health.” Urge the students to ponder 
the question of the relation of faith and health. 

Close the session with a prayer of thanksgiv- 
ing for the simplicity of Christian teaching and 
a petition that those marks studied about may be 
found in our lives. 
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By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


This lesson begins the second unit of the series 
on Jesus’ life, “Our Response to Christ.” The 
teacher, or the class program-planning committee, 
should preview the unit and make advance plans 
for the series. Try to give every class member a 
definite assignment and not rely on the same 
people week after week. This is best for class 
morale and especially desirable for the individual 
member. The extent of his involvement in prep- 
aration and presentation of a lesson often de- 
termines how much he will get out of it. 

Central question: The Bible lesson for this 
Sunday is the entire Sermon on the Mount. As 
both Chilcote (Wesley Quarterly) and Weaver 
(Adult Student) make clear, however, the Ser- 
mon was not given on one occasion to one con- 
gregation, but represents the distilled wisdom of 
many of Jesus’ messages. There is no close re- 
lationship among the various parts, and therefore 
no good reason for trying to take it as a whole. 

The Sermon on the Mount has provided the 
texts for a million sermons, so one of the first 
and most important jobs will be to limit the sub- 
ject. The Beatitudes offer a logical focus for the 
lesson. 

Here is one discussion question: What do the 
personal beatitudes say to us in our day? 

Opening the session: Ask one student to dis- 
cuss briefly the characteristics of the Sermon on 
the Mount. Where was the traditional location? 

(See Adult Student. Perhaps the map from 
last week would help.) Why are we sure Jesus 
did not give all this in one lesson? What does 
“beatitude” mean? Why does each begin with 
“blessed”? 

Class procedure: Chilcote divides the Beati- 
tudes in three sections: personal beatitudes, so- 
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cial beatitudes, beatitudes for the embattled. Any 
one group—or any beatitude—would be more 
than enough for the morning’s discussion. Save 
the beatitudes for the embattled for November 
23 when opposition to Christ is discussed. Limit 
as the committee sees best, but limit. 

Ask one member to read Matthew 5:1-6, the 
personal beatitudes. Then have the panel of five 
or six discuss in what sense these are true to- 
day. What can we learn about the characteristics 
of a Christian from these teachings of Jesus? 
The students’ materials offer help here. 

Ask the reader to read Matthew 5:7-9, the 
social beatitudes. The following discussion could 
deal with the question: What does Jesus give 
us here as a guide for our lives? The panel should 
make a brief outline of subordinate questions or 
topics for its own use. 

Closing the session: Let the chairman of the 
panel summarize the discussion. Or, if time 
permits, let each panel member make a brief 
closing statement about the contemporary rel- 
evance of the Beatitudes. “Blest Are the Pure 
in Heart” (The Methodist Hymnal 369) would be 
an appropriate close. Also use the prayer from 
Wesley Quarterly. 

Advance assignment: There are many possible 
emphases for next Sunday’s lesson. Do not try 
to cover them all. Choose carefully the one of 
maximum value for your class. Make class as- 
signments and invite outside authorities well in 
advance. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


*% Much of the world’s great literature deals 
with issues that are emphasized in the Sermon 
on the Mount. Always, it is easier to recognize 
the world’s need for change than to devise ef- 
fective ways to make changes. 

French novelist Marcel Proust touches on this 
matter many times in his analyses of men and 
ideas. Some of his most penetrating observations 
have been gathered in a volume that has been 
translated by Sylvia Townsend Warner. One 
of his comments warns: 

“In the world of matter and material forces 
one can destroy in order to create, make use of 
evil, avail oneself of opposites, subordinate the 
means to the end. It is not so in the world of 
Justice and Love. Anarchists who fancy that after 
conquering the world by injustice they will estab- 
lish the rule of Justice in it, who propose to 
enthrone Charity on violence, misunderstand 


1 From Marcel Proust on Art and Literature; Copyright, 1958, 
by Meridian Books, Inc. Used by permission. 
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what the words justice and charity mean, and 
the nature of those virtues. . . . Christianity 
means the indwelling God, a truth sought by 
the heart and assented to by the conscience.” 


’ Just as Marcel Proust points out that mo- 
tive has a powerful influence upon achievement, 
so the would-be Christian is confronted by the 
problem: Does being a Christian mean liking 
Jesus, or being like him? Is it a set of specific 
achievements that gives one entrance to the King- 
dom—or are one’s motives more significant than 
his accomplishments? 


’ Jesus’ summary of the marks of a true Chris- 
tian is cast in very general language. Instead of 
giving a precise set of regulations—such as the 
Ten Commandments—he established broad prin- 
ciples. 

Consequently, the challenge of Jesus is just as 
fresh today as two thousand years ago. We live 
in a constantly changing culture; precise laws 
that fit one situation are likely to become obso- 
lete in a few decades. 

Change is so written into the structure of so- 
ciety that broad principles retain their freshness 
and challenge long after any set of specific ideas 
defining “marks of a Christian.” 


’ Pine or oak can be cut in many different fash- 
ions, of which the two most common are to saw 
along the grain and to saw across the grain. 

Wood cut across the grain reveals patterns of 
markings entirely different from those in wood 
cut along the grain. Shall the cut across the grain 
be taken as definitive of genuine oak, or that 
along the grain? We can recognize that both 
“views” are true and valid. Neither is exhaus- 
tive, for both are partial. 

Just so, any single cutting into the body of 
God’s truth may reveal clearly seen marks but 
it is not likely to unveil all truth. God’s truth is 
too big for man to grasp in its entirety; our ways 
of cutting into it are limited. So we must avoid 
the temptation of being absolutely sure that 
we have discovered and can recognize all the 
marks of a follower of Christ; there may be a 


radically new viewpoint we haven’t yet discov- 
ered. 


’ Jesus’ new commandments were given, not to 
destroy but to “make complete” the hope of men 
(Matthew 5:17). 

Enlargement and completion are quite differ- 
ent processes from destruction—yet they are like 
it in requiring change. “Destruction” of a seed 
is a phase in its enlargement, and so is essential 
to self-realization. One of the most basic marks 
of a Christian is willingness to participate in that 
change which, though painful, leads to enlarge- 
ment. 
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November 16: 


Christian Concern for Health 





The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. Refer to 
“The Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life” for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Matthew 8:1-17. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Orient this lesson in the unit on “Our Re- 
sponse to Christ.” The topic, “Christian Concern 
for Health,” is a relevant one. There is great 
interest in medicine. There is great need for 
faith on the part of doctors; there is greater need 
for faith on the part of those who are ill. 

The purpose of this lesson is to consider the 
healing ministry of Jesus, to consider the relation 
of faith and health, and also to consider our re- 
sponsibility to carry on the Christian ministry 
of healing. Keep in mind the question, To what 
extent did these healings by Jesus represent a 
response to Christ? 

Another question that should be kept in mind, 
and that might be discussed with the class, is 
Must faith always produce success and happiness? 
There are many who make such demands of 
faith, but theirs is pagan superstition, not Chris- 
tian faith. It is well to remember that Jesus died 
on a cross, gloriously but not eagerly. God’s con- 
cern is not so much to make things easy for us 
as it is to make us strong. 

Think of the lesson in terms of your own life. 
Have you had any personal experience with ill- 
ness? What part did a positive faith play in your 
recovery? Think of the members of the class and 
of others whom you know. Has faith enabled 
anyone you know to endure radiantly in the face 
of illness and tragedy? Do you know of any who 
have endured nobly who have not had a great 
faith? 

In addition to the usual resources, mentioned 
in last Sunday’s lesson, have a talk with a Chris- 
tain doctor about the relation of faith and healing. 
Your pastor might have a good book on this sub- 
ject. Be prepared to give some critical evaluation 
of “faith healings” as carried on today. Faith heal- 
ing cannot be altogether discredited, but much of 
what is proclaimed as “faith healing” is done by 
those who seek more for themselves than they 
seek to serve others or to glorify God. Through 


this lesson you may be able to help the members 
of your class to a saner view of illness and to 
a more Christian view concerning faith and 
health. 

The article on page 1, “Methodism’s Healing 
and Caring Ministries” is related to this lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 

II. The miracle of Jesus 
III. The concern of the centurion 
IV. “I will” 

V. “He had compassion .. . 
VI. “According to your faith . . .” 
VII. The fevers of life 


” 


To BEGIN 


Orient this lesson for the class in this unit on 
“Our Response to Christ.” Call attention to the 
relevance of the topic. It is easier to raise money 
to endow a medical school or a hospital than it 
is to find money to endow chairs in the liberal arts 
program. There is genuine concern by man, and 
there is a valid concern in Christianity, for health. 
The suggested purpose of this lesson is stated 
above. 

You might call attention to the fact that in 
Jesus’ mind there was a close connection between 
faith and health. Look through the Gospels to 
note the healings performed by Jesus. Note how 
often he forgave sins before he healed persons. 
His healing usually depended upon the faith of 
those healed. Recall that he did no great things 
in Nazareth, because of their unbelief (Matthew 
13: 58). 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The Scripture passage is from Matthew. It is 
thought that this Gospel was written primarily 
for Jews, to show to them that Jesus was in 
truth their Messiah. It is for this reason that 
there are frequent references to fullfilling the 
promises and prophecies found in the Old Testa- 
ment. The writer seems to be saying to his read- 
ers: Jesus fulfills the promises made about the 
Messiah; therefore, you should accept him. 

The Scripture tells of Jesus healing the leper, 
of the visit with the centurion in Capernaum, 
and of his healing Peter’s mother-in-law. 


II. The miracle of Jesus 


A great deal of attention is given by the les- 
son writers to the miracles of Jesus. It seems it 
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Artist: Carl Bloch 


The Healing of the Blind Man 


might be better to speak of the miracle of Jesus. 
He is the greatest miracle of all. We believe the 
wondrous things told about him because we be- 
lieve in Jesus. It is a great deal easier to prove the 
miracles by Jesus than it is to prove Jesus by the 
miracles. 

Recall the lesson for October 26. Jesus was 
tempted to prove his messiahship by appealing to 
the spectacular, but he refused to do so. Notice 
the characteristics of the miracles as outlined by 
Chilcote (Wesley Quarterly). Jesus used his 
energies not for himself, but for others. 

Have you known of a dedicated preacher who 
has been used of God to revive a dead church? 
Have you known of a dedicated teacher used of 
God to revive a dead class? It is miraculous what 
God can accomplish through one dedicated per- 
son, especially if the person is so dedicated that 
he is not at all concerned about who gets the 
honor. 

A young ministerial student went to the hos- 
pital the day after he graduated from college. 
His operation for cancer of the throat was not 
completely successful. Doctors gave the popular 
young minister only a few years to live. A friend 
urged that we pray for a miracle of healing; I 
suggested that we might better thank God for the 
miracle of the young man. His was the most 
buoyant spirit of those involved. By showing his 
faith he is preaching his greatest sermon. 
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III. The concern of the centurion 


The servant was healed through or by means 
of the centurion’s great faith. Smith mentions a 
number of things which illustrate the concern 
of the centurion. His faith surprised and thrilled 
Jesus. It was greater than he had found even in 
Israel. There is an inclusiveness in verses 11 and 
72. 

Are there instances when the class or members 
of the class might express concern for servants 
or for children or for those in distress, in volun- 
teering to help in some worthy cause, in provid- 
ing scholarships for students, in adopting Ad- 
vance Specials? (Find out from the pastor about 
some Advance Specials. Suggest them as pos- 
sible investments of concern by the class, or by 
individual members of the class.) 


IV. “TI will” 


One of the most important things in life is 
motivation. To touch the motives of a person is 
to lay hold of him as he really is. To direct his 
motives is to determine his destiny. 

Two times in the background Scripture the 
motive of Jesus is revealed as that of meeting 
human need. The leper said to Jesus, “If you 
will, you can make me clean.” Jesus said to him, 
“T will.” 

What task have you been asked to do for 
the church to which you have said, “I will’? 
What requests for help have come to you to 
which you have said, “I will’? 

When the centurion, the non-Jew, asked for 
help, Jesus said, in effect, “I will.” There is some 
discussion among the commentators as to how 
verse 7 should be translated. Should it read, “I 
will come” or “Shall I come” ? The overall spirit 
of Jesus certainly is in terms of “I will,” even 
though it means crossing social barriers. Filson, in 


‘The International Lesson Annual, states that 


“Jesus, by definite policy, confined his ministry to 
the Jews in an attempt to win them first for the 
gospel.” Whether Jesus went into the home of the 
centurion or not, he praised the centurion, and 
the servant was healed. 
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V. “He had compassion .. . 


The memory selection is found in the daily 
Bible reading for Thursday. It tells of Jesus’ great 
work. The motivation for his work is found in 
the phrase, “He had compassion for them.” He 
had such compassion that he prayed that others 
might join in the great work. The centurion had 
compassion on his servant; and he had great faith 
in Jesus. 

What does “compassion” mean? Do you have 
compassion? How far does your compassion ex- 
tend? How inclusive is it? Is it Christian? Chal- 
lenge the class, that their compassion may be- 
come more intensive and more inclusive. Thus 
you may help to answer the prayer of Jesus 
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that the Lord of the harvest might send out 
more laborers (Matthew 9:38). 


VI. “According to your faith...” 

The daily Bible reading for Friday is the story 
of two blind men who sought healing at the hands 
of Jesus. He said to them, “According to your 
faith be it to you.” What of your faith? Does your 
faith make any difference? If we were to make 
full response to Christ, what difference would it 
make in our lives? 

Notice Weaver’s discussion of “Healing Values 
in Faith” and “The Power of the Mind.” Here is 
a quotation from the letter: “Some doctors have 
said that 70 per cent of the hospital cases today 
could be cured by the power of Christian faith, 
or the ministry of love! Not only do babies die 
for lack of love, but so do adults.” How would 
things be with you if it were done unto you ac- 
cording to your faith? 


VII. The fevers of life 


There are many irritations in life. Some of these 
disrupt our spirits and our minds and our bodies. 
Life is lived at such a fast pace that we think we 
do not have time to develop the religious life. We 
become so busy trying to make a living that we 
lose sight of life. 

On all sides we are tempted to think that life 
is something that can be bought or that our ills 
can be cured by changing to another brand. Life 
still must be lived from day to day, and life is 
made richer by the resources of faith. The fevers 
of life are numerous. Faith is one of the greatest 
resources to meet and overcome these fevers. 

Are you familiar with Whittier’s poem used 
as number 120 in The Methodist Hymnal? Stanza 
4 is particularly relevant to this lesson. 

There are two other poems found in The Meth- 
odist Hymnal which are appropriate here. The 
one by John Oxenham, number 341, and another 
by Whittier, number 342. (You might read one 
of these poems at the close as a prayer, or if 





Resources on the Life of Jesus Christ * 


The Life and Teachings of Jesus, by Charles 
M. Laymon. Abingdon Press. $3. 

Disciples to Such a Lord, by Albert E. Bar- 
nett. Woman’s Society of Christian Service. 
65 cents 

The Synoptic Gospels, by Montgomery J. 
Shroyer; “A Guide for Bible Readers.” 
Abingdon Press. $1 

The Life and Ministry of Jesus, by Vincent 
Taylor. Abingdon Press. $3 


[These are basic reference books for the 
International Lesson Series for this quarter 
and the next.—-Eprtor] 





* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 











talent is available, have one of them sung at the 
close of the lesson.) 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the difference between the heal- 
ings of Jesus and the “faith healings” of today? 

2. Why did not Jesus spend more time healing 
men’s bodies? 

3. In what way is the church carrying on Jesus’ 
ministry of healing? 

4, What place does faith have in the work of 
a doctor? in the life of a patient? 


In CLOSING 


Review the lesson and summarize the discus- 
sion. Assure the class that Christ is still by our 
beds of pain, that his spirit is there to forgive 
and to restore. Remind the class that there is still 
truth in the challenge, “According to your faith 
be it to you.” 

The lesson for next Sunday is on “Why Men 
Oppose Jesus.” It is a significant lesson in this 
unit on “Our Response to Christ.” 


p—_The Group in Action 





By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Advance preparation: “Christian Concern 
for Health” is a broad topic requiring careful 
and prayerful limitation. The relationship between 
prayer and healing may be a profitable focus. 
Should this be your choice, ask for the help 
of a doctor who is a member of your church, or 
the minister, or a psychologist or psychiatrist (or 
all of these, should that be possible). 

Central question: Can prayer affect physical 
healing? If so, how? 

Class procedure: The first question to be asked 
during the session is, Does prayer affect physical 
health? In many classes the answer may come 
through the personal testimony of class members. 
You may wish to “prime the pump” by asking a 
few loyal students to lead off; others will prob- 
ably follow on their own initiative. In some 
classes it may be necessary to interview other 
members of the church in order to secure enough 
testimony or to invite others to visit the 
class and make their testimony personally. 

Second is a why question, Why does prayer 
affect physical health? Here is where the ex- 
perience and insight of a Christian physician, a 
minister, or a psychologist or psychiatrist will be 
of major assistance. Try to secure such evidence 
by interview if it cannot be given in person. Ask 
any visitor to speak to the question for five or 
six minutes, then to permit questions for the class. 
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Alternate emphases: Another valuable subject 
to discuss this Sunday would be the miracles of 
Jesus: What were they? How should they be in- 
terpreted for our day and time? Notice the group- 
ings of miracles in Wesley Quarterly. These group- 
ings could serve as the basis for an informative 
symposium, followed by interpretation of their 
meaning. 

The subject of faith healers, including any 
differences between their methods and those of 
Jesus, might make a valuable and instructive les- 
son. Has one of the faith healers pitched his tent 
near your town recently? If so, this is a natural 
topic for you. Do faith healers enjoy any success? 
Why? 

Another interesting topic grows out of the 
Christian (and Methodist) concern for health as 
expressed in hospitals, clinics, and medical mis- 
sionaries. Is there a Methodist hospital near you? 
And why should missionaries be concerned with 
healing the bodies of those to whom they minister? 

Closing the session: Sing (or read aloud) 
“Father, Whose Will Is Life and Good” (The 
Methodist Hymnal 478). Ask someone to prepare 
an extemporaneous prayer, adapting, perhaps, 
the one printed in Wesley Quarterly. 

Advance assignment: With careful preparation, 
next week’s lesson should prove one of the most 
interesting and valuable of the unit. Where in 
your community does the church (and do Chris- 
tians) come into sharpest conflict with the customs 
and ethical standards of the community? The 
class program-planning or executive committee 
should discuss this question and choose the point 
of greatest conflict for the group’s discussion next 
Sunday. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


*% Concern for physical health is an outstanding 
characteristic of our time. Building of hospitals 
has flourished but has not quite kept pace with 
the rise in volume of hospitalization insurance. 
Medical training programs attract unusual in- 
terest. To a degree true of few other cultural 
epochs, our day is marked by the cry: “I want 
a healthy body!” 

This emphasis is quite different from that of 
the Middle Ages. In that period, much of Chris- 
tendom was gripped by ideas that led to positive 
abuse of the body. 

How do you account for the present frantic 
concern for health? Do you consider this to re- 
flect any change in Christian thought concerning 
immortality of the soul? In the case of a person 
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Our December Lessons 


Our study of the life of Jesus Christ will 
be continued with a four-lesson unit on 
“Christ, the Source of Our Power.” This unit 
is planned to indicate the impact of Jesus 
upon his contemporaries, to guide adults to 
Christ as the source of our power. The 
Scripture passages are taken from the Gos- 
pels of Mark and Luke. 

The weekly topics are: 


December 7: Jesus’ Power in Human Life 

December 14: Jesus Works Through Dis- 
ciples 

December 21: The Significance of the Sav- 
ior’s Birth 

December 28: Jesus Is Christ the Lord 











radiantly certain of achieving a place in heaven, 
does a year of physical life mean much? Can you 
suggest some reasons why medieval Christians 
built cathedrals instead of hospitals? 


No New Testament emphasis has caused more 
heated discussion than that upon physical heal- 
ing by Jesus. This shows a concern for bodily 
health, it is true. But to regard the miracles as 
merely or even chiefly “medical” events is to 
miss their main message. 

See, for example, the account of the healing 
of a withered hand (Mark 3). This miracle is 
more than physical; it communicates a basic mes- 
sage: Individual men and their needs are more 
important in the sight of God than are institutions 
and customs of men. 

Most, if not all, of the great healings of Jesus 
convey a message. They point to spiritual truth 
as well as involve bodily healing. 


’ Because Christ’s concern for health is rooted 
in spiritual rather than material values, modern 
churchmen make a mistake to crusade for med- 
ical programs that do not root in spiritual soil. 

Jesus told John (Matthew 11:5; Luke 7:22) 
that a mark of his authority was his work of 
healing. But he did not stop with that statement. 
Rather, he linked to it the fact that he was engaged 
in preaching the gospel to the poor. 

Miracles of healing are not exclusively physi- 
cal events. They have implications in the spirit- 
ual realm as well. You and I tend to get quite ex- 
cited about opening of physical eyes but we find 
it harder to deal with instances of opening spirit- 
ual eyes. 

Perhaps that is not strange, after all. For it is 
easy to determine whether or not a blind man 
has been given vision and difficult or impossible 
to measure the degree to which one’s spiritual 
eyes are opened. 

Only this is clear: It is much less than fully 
Christian to stop with a healing ministry focused 
upon the body alone. 
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November 23: 


Why Men Oppose Jesus 


(World Service Sunday* ) 


pr The Leader in Action 





By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. Refer to “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Mark 2:1 through 3:6. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


It may seem strange for this topic to appear in 
this unit. In our romantic views it is hard to think 
that Jesus was ever opposed. Or we sometimes 
suppose that it was all part of a plan, and Jesus 
simply said his lines. Such an idea may fit some 
people, but it destroys the vital significance of 
Jesus and the gospel. 

There were some who not only did not respond 
to Christ, but actually opposed him. And those 
who opposed him most were the leaders in organ- 
ized religion. The purpose of this lesson is to con- 
sider why they opposed him, how he faced their 
opposition. But note the topic—oppose is present 
tense. Our purpose is also to consider the opposi- 
tion there is to Jesus today. 

As you make your preparation, think of your 
own life in terms of the lesson. In what way, if 
any, do you oppose Jesus? Perhaps through do- 
ing what you should not do, or failing to do what 
you should do, or failing to be as concerned in the 
cause of righteousness as you should be. As a 
follower of Jesus, what opposition do you face? 
What about those in class whom you will teach? 
Here is an opportunity to discuss with them ex- 
periences that Jesus had and experiences that fol- 
lowers of Jesus have today. 

In addition to the numerous resources and the 
Scripture readings, you may wish to examine the 
Gospels for some other instances of opposition to 
Jesus. 

Consider the stages of history. Do you know of 
any instances of great progress which have not 
been achieved in the face of great opposition? 
Who are some leaders who have faced and over- 
come opposition? This lesson should challenge 
you to greater loyalty and to more enduring 
patience. 





*Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Instances of opposition 
III. Cause of opposition 
IV. What is piety? 
V. A cause for thanksgiving 
VI. Why do men oppose Jesus today? 
VII. “Blessed is he .. .” 


To BEGIN 


Relate the topic of the unit and of the lesson in 
something of the way suggested in “Preparing to 
Teach.” Outline the threefold purpose of the les- 
son: (1) to see why men opposed Jesus in his day, 
(2) to see how he faced the opposition, (3) to rec- 
ognize the fact of opposition today. 


How To PROcEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The Scripture lesson comes from Mark. In this 
Gospel Jesus is proclaimed as a doer of deeds, the 
type of deeds a savior might be expected to do. 
Discussion may be vague, and sermons may be 
ambiguous, but deeds are definite; they give 
friends an opportunity to boast and enemies an op- 
portunity to attack. 

When John, who was in prison, heard about 
the deeds of Christ he sent his disciples to Jesus 
with the question, “Are you the Messiah?” What 
answer did Jesus make? He did not give theology. 
He told John’s disciples to report what they heard 
and saw, then added, “Blessed is he who takes 
no offense at me.” 

The passage from Mark, reports a series of 
deeds of Jesus and the opposition which these 
deeds aroused. The Bible reading for Sunday is 
from 1 Peter 4:12-19. The writer assures his 
readers that the fiery ordeal is not something 
strange; it is rather to be expected. He urges 
his readers to rejoice as they share Christ’s suf- 
fering. 


II. Instances of opposition 


In The International Lesson Annual Harvey 
lists five areas or instances of opposition to Jesus: 
Mark 2:1-12, his authority; verses 13-17, his com- 
pany; verses 18-22, his new ideas; verses 23-28, 
his use of the Sabbath; Mark 3:1-6, his rejection 
of legalism in favor of service. Weaver discusses 
these and cites modern parallels. 
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III. Causes of opposition 


The causes of opposition are found, for the 
most part, in the instances. Summarily, one may 
say the causes were: (1) What Jesus was, taught, 
and did. (2) What his opponents were, and what 
they did not want taught or done. Jesus made 
demands which they did not want to meet, made 
changes which they did not want made, set forth 
new ideas of which they disapproved. All the 
time his opponents thought they were right. But 
their ideas were wrong, and thus they were 
wrong. They were ritualistic and legalistic and 
self-righteous. 

Note the spirit of his critics as it is revealed in 
the instances reported. They were “sitting there 
questioning in their hearts.” They said to his 
disciples, not to Jesus, “Why does he do the way 
he does?” They tried to create distrust in the 
disciples. They used the tradition of fasting to 
prove that Jesus was wrong because he and his 
disciples did not fast. 

The Pharisees seemed to be more mindful of 
their thirty-nine ways of breaking the Sabbath 
than they were of enjoying the Sabbath. They 
watched Jesus, not out of concern for the man 
with the withered hand, but “so that they might 
accuse him.” When Jesus tried to reason with 
them, “they were silent.” Then they went out 
and joined with others in an effort to destroy him. 

Jesus was opposed because he claimed to have 
authority to forgive sins, because he associated 
with persons who were considered sinners. Jesus 
rebelled against the religious ritual of the day. 
He insisted that human beings were more valu- 
able than institutions. He was criticized more for 
his concern for man than for his teaching about 


God. 


IV. What is piety? 


You may wish to discuss this question with 
the class. Piety is an attitude which many people 
think they understand until they are asked to 
define it. 

Jesus did not require that all people think the 
way he did. Neither did Paul. One of John 
Wesley’s virtues was that he called attention to 
the possible variety of religious experiences. This 
was established once and for all by William 
James’s classic, Varieties of Religious Experience. 

An instructive poem-hymn in this connection 
is one by Frederick W. Faber, “There Is a Wide- 
ness in God’s Mercy” (The Methodist Hymnal, 
76). Smith has an interesting discussion of piety, 
in The International Lesson Annual. 


V. A cause for thanksgiving 


This is Thanksgiving Sunday. There are many 
things for which we might be thankful. The great- 
est of these things, we usually say, is the revela- 
tion of God through Christ. (See The Methodist 
Hymnal, 18.) Jesus, as Paul says, brought life 
and immortality to light in the gospel. Chilcote 
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Harold M. Lambert 


We can be thankful that Jesus showed us God. 


points out that, contrary to the then current 
notion, Jesus showed that a man might be both 
religious and happy. 

We can be thankful that Jesus showed us God; 
that he faced opposition and defied it in behalf of 
a person-centered ministry. A person, each per- 
son, every person, is of equal value before God. 
Persons are to be valued above institutions and 
above profit. This is teaching for which we can be 
thankful. 

At Millsaps College I teach a course in ethics. 
One of the basic problems in ethics is the ques- 
tion, “Why is right right?” The answer has to do 
with persons. Persons are valuers and are judges 
of standards. Things are judged to be right which 
improve, enrich, and ennoble life. Things are 
judged wrong which injure, degrade, or destroy 
life. Jesus contributed to and made use of this 
principle. 


VI. Why do men oppose Jesus today? 


Chilcote (Wesley Quarterly) points out that 
Christ is still opposed. The causes of opposition 
today are pretty much as they were then. 

Consider the subtle forces Chilcote discusses. 
In our complex civilization, with the emphasis 
upon the machine and mass production, there is 
a demand that people conform. People must fit 
the mold of the machine. They are thus much 
easier to handle. There is a consequent loss of 
the values of freedom and of individuality. Jesus 
stood for these values. Persons are libeled with 
labels. There is “guilt by association.” Economic 
pressures are used to make people conform. 
Jesus was accounted a heretic; that is the reason 
he was put to death. 
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VII. “Blessed is he...” 


Why should a person take offense at Jesus? 
Because he makes demands that we do not want 
to meet and would demand changes that we are 
unwilling to make. And we are offended. We 
turn against him to justify our own unwillingness 
to be like him. 

As I study Jesus and his teachings, I find 
he gave no rules, except to love. Paul Ramsey 
in his Basic Christian Ethics points out that it is 
not possible to hem love in with law. Jesus 
gives man almost too much freedom. Each man 
is a law unto himself. Along with his freedom, 
however, Jesus places almost too much responsi- 
bility upon each man. Jesus manifested love and 
calls upon his followers to love as he loved. And 
it is left to each man to say just what love means 
in his particular situation. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What obstacles or opposition has your church 
faced in the name of Christ? What opposition 
have members of the class endured in the name 
of Christ? 

2. If the preacher takes a determined stand 
on moral issues, is he accepted or rejected? If 
the preacher’s moral stand is criticized, what at- 
titude do members of the class take? 

3. Do you know of Christians who illustrate 
the instances of opposition discussed in the Scrip- 
ture for today? 


In CLOSING 


Review the session briefly. Emphasize that 
Jesus faced opposition and that his enemies were 
adamant and unreasoning. They finally brought 
about his death. Recognize that if anyone dares 
follow Jesus today in all phases of life, he may 
face opposition also. The topic next Sunday will 
be “Why Jesus Used Parables.” 


ce———The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life” 


Advance preparation: Those responsible for 
this discussion will need to have their assign- 
ments as early as possible so that they can probe 
deeply into community sentiment. 

On the surface, almost everyone is in favor of 
the church, as they are for God, mother, and the 
home, and against sin and taxes. But beneath 
the surface, influential members of the commu- 
nity, including many who grace the pews Sunday 
mornings, blame the church for disturbing the 








peace of the community and creating trouble 
about matters with which they say the church 
has no legitimate concern. 

Where are the sensitive spots of the commu- 
nity? How sensitive are these weaknesses? Ask 
the preacher. Has he received letters of protest or 
crank notes after any of his sermons? If so, on 
what? Ask a banker or some city official who be- 
longs to the church. Talk to a political leader, 
particularly on the precinct level. 

Central question: The committee preparing this 
lesson must choose the question most important in 
the community at the time. Start with this ques- 
tion, Why does our church stir up opposition in 
our community? This will probably become more 
specific as the committee does its work. 

But suppose your preacher and church fail to 
make anyone angry. Considering the nature of 
the Christian gospel, why not? If this is the case, 
ask, Why does our church fail to challenge the 
conscience of our community? 

The question may be quite specific. In my com- 
munity, for instance, “everybody” says that the 
county is dry because of an unholy alliance be- 
tween the bootleggers and the ministers. Others 
condemn the ministerial association for persuad- 
ing chain grocery stores to remain closed on Sun- 
days. Liquor and Sunday observance—on these 
subjects at least the churches in my community 
are challenging and disturbing people. 

On the other hand, in my town small-loan 
sharks prosper with exorbitant interest rates. 
Slum homes not far from the center of town are 
owned by the “best people,” who resist efforts to 
substitute federal or other housing for their profit- 
able property. These same self-appointed com- 
munity leaders like low wage rates because then 
they can get Negro servants cheap. How about 
your community? Where does the Christian 
church succeed—or fail—in challenging its con- 
science? 

Class procedures: The committee responsible 
for preparation should serve as a panel discussing 
the question they have chosen. Ask this group to 
meet during the week to plan a brief outline 
of subordinate topics to be considered. Save time 
for discussion from the floor. 

Opening the session: Ask someone to read the 
entire lesson, Mark 2:1 through 3:6. 

Closing the session: Sing again “O Young and 
Fearless Prophet” (The Methodist Hymnal, 266). 
Or try “Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life” 
(465). Ask someone to offer extemporaneous 
prayer that the church may meet its challenge to 
disturb the conscience of the community. 

Advance assignment: Six people should receive 
specific assignments for next Sunday. One will 
define parables and discuss Jesus’ use of them. 
Another will read the lesson, Mark 4:1-20. The 
other four will discuss four kinds of listeners 
in our congregations—the types exemplified by 
four kinds of soil in the parable. 
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By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


*% Through his teaching, Jesus continually 
warned that change is not easy. Nor is it possible 
without disruptive effects; unshrunk patches do 
not mend, but tear an old coat (Matthew 9:16). 

When radical new ideas are tacked upon an 
old institution, a break is likely. That was the 
case when Wesley and his followers tried to ac- 
complish reforms in the Church of England. Re- 
sistance was so great that the new movement had 
to burst out of the old channel. 

So we need to take a long look at all institu- 
tions, customs, and ceremonies. Each of them is 
tentative rather than final. But loyalty to any 
one of them may lead a man or woman to op- 
pose Jesus, in the deepest sense of that idea. 


* An interesting recent publication is a reprint 
of an unusual translation of the Bible. It was 
made by Charles Thomson, Secretary of the 
Continental Congress of the United States. Thom- 
son, a Greek scholar, translated the famous Greek 
language Septuagint Bible into English. 


November 30: 


From it comes this vivid analysis of the reason 
men oppose God’s spokesmen in every age: “. 
this is a rebellious people—lying children, who 
would not hear the law of God, who say to the 
prophets, Preach not to us; and to them who see 
visions, Speak not to us, nay, speak to us and tell 
us another error, and turn us from this way, and 
take from us this path, and take from us the 
oracle of Israel.” (Isaiah 30:9-11, in The Septua- 
gint Bible.)} 

Isaiah is here warning that institutional reli- 
gion is always confronted by pressures from the 
masses. Meeting such demands can bring popular 
approval but ultimate disaster. For religion can 
serve to screen God from sight as well as to re- 
veal him. Religious leaders must always try to 
see whether they speak for God or for their own 
constituents. 


’& After the Crucifixion, leading Jews remained 
zealous for their religious customs and principles. 
So they begged authorities to break the legs of 
the executed men, so their bodies could be taken 
down before the dawning of the Sabbath. (See 
John 19: 31-32.) 

Notice that these men acted in full assurance 
that they were doing right. They were so zeal- 
ous to preserve a custom that individual human 
values took second place. 


1 Copyright, 1954, The Falecon’s Wing Press. 
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By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. Refer to “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Mark 4: 1-34. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the final lesson in the unit on “Our 
Response to Christ.” The topic is “Why Jesus 
Used Parables.” He used them in order that his 
hearers might understand and remember his 
teachings and thus be won to the Kingdom. 

The purpose of the lesson is to study the teach- 
ing techniques of Jesus and also to study our own 
responsibility to make the gospel clear and plain. 
Such a study is especially relevant for the teacher 
and for this unit. May you be so prepared that 
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your teaching will illustrate the technique of 
Jesus and will make his teaching plain. 

There are numerous resources. In addition to 
the usual ones—Wesley Quarterly, Adult Stu- 
dent, The International Lesson Annual, Epworth 
Notes, and the daily Bible readings—study a book 
on the parables, or read the article on the para- 
bles in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 7. 

This is the season of Advent, a season of prep- 
aration for commemorating the anniversary of 
Jesus’ birth. Relate your presentation to this sea- 
son in such a way that the students will make 
spiritual preparation for Christmas and make a 
full response to Christ. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Why Jesus used parables 
III. Parable of a sower or of soils? 
IV. How grows your garden? 
V. How do you hear? 
VI. “To him who has...” 
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To BEGIN 


There are two tremendous problems in educa- 
tion. One of these is the problem of motivation; 
the other is the problem of communication. The 
title of the unit, “Our Response to Christ,” in- 
volves motivation. The lesson for today, “Why 
Jesus Used Parables,” is more related to com- 
munication. These two are interrelated. Motiva- 
tion may be improved when communication is 
clear. The parables are of great help in communi- 
cating the gospel. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The Scripture lesson is a series of parables 
and of Jesus’ interpretation of them. The printed 
passage is the parable of the sower or of the soils. 
It is an appropriate passage for Advent, because 
in one sense God was the sower and our response 
to Christ represents the harvest. What is the 
harvest? barren? thirtyfold? sixtyfold? or a 
hundred fold? 


II. Why Jesus used parables 


Raise the question, What is a parable? Chilcote 
discusses the meaning of parables in “The Bible 
Explained.” A parable is a means whereby we 
explain the unknown or less known in terms of 
the known. Jesus used parables in order that 
his message might be made clear and understand- 
able and in order that his hearers might remem- 
ber the things that he said. It is much easier to 
remember a story than to remember the contents 
of an unillustrated lecture. 

In thinking of why Jesus used parables, I am 
reminded of the admonition which was given to 
the people in Deuteronomy 30:11-14. “For this 
commandment which I command you this day is 
not too hard for you, neither is it far off... . But 
the word is very near you; it is in your mouth 
and in your heart, so that you can do it.” By 
use of parables Jesus made the profound simple 
and made the abstract concrete. 

A problem may arise in interpreting verse 12. 
This same difficulty may arise in studying the 
daily Bible reading for Sunday, especially Mat- 
thew 13:11. Chilcote discusses these verses and 
gives suggestions on how to interpret parables. 

Study Filson’s interpretation in The Inter- 
national Lesson Annual. Here is the final para- 
graph in his treatment: “One basic fact should 
be kept clear. Jesus used parables to illustrate, 
clarify, and drive home his message. He may have 
used intriguing or mysterious expressions at times 
to arouse curiosity and hold attention. But he 
taught to make truth clear and to win every per- 
son he could reach.” 

Teachers should recognize their grave respon- 
sibility, and should urge upon students the per- 
sonal responsibility, to make the gospel clear 
and plain. It is easy to discuss religion, even to 


argue about it, but not many souls are wen 
through argument. By precept, and even more 
by example, the eternal truth can and should 
be made simple and winsome. Observing the lives 
of Christians will be the only Bible that multi- 
plied thousands will read during the coming week. 


III. Parable of a sower or of soils? 


The printed Scripture passage is concerned 
primarily with what is commonly known as the 
parable of the sower. Yet Weaver refers to it 
as a parable of the soils. He discusses the various 
types of soils represented. Which type of soil 
do you represent? What kind of harvest do you 
yield for Christ? This parable reminds me of a 
beautiful passage in Hosea (10:12) in which he 
pleads with Israel in the name of God: 


Sow for yourselves righteousness, 
reap the fruit of steadfast love; 
break up your fallow ground, 
for it is the time to seek the Lord, 
that he may come and rain salvation upon you. 


IV. How grows your garden? . 


This topic was suggested to me from three 
sources—the study of this parable, a nursery 
rhyme, and from the experience of having a 
garden. 

Gardens grow according to the seed planted. 
This is an orderly world; you get carrots from 
carrots and corn from corn. And it grows ac- 
cording to the weather, whether too wet or too 
dry. The soil is exceedingly important; some soil 
is not fit for a garden. Yet another determining 
factor is the care given the garden. How grows 
your garden? 

Relate this topic to the daily Bible readings 
for Thursday and Friday. We do not know just 
how the garden grows; it is mysterious; but 
Jesus likened the Kingdom to the mustard seed 
which is small but grows into a large plant. There 
is great faith expressed in a poem by Christian 
Ostergaard, which is found in The Cokesbury 
Worship Hymnal (169). The first stanza is: 


That cause can neither be lost nor stayed 

which takes the course of what God has made; 
And is not trusting in walls and towers, 

But slowly growing from seeds to flowers. 


Relate this question of “How grows your gar- 
den?” to our national and international situation. 
We have wonderful soil, in terms of opportunities 
for world leadership. But what do we sow? If we 
sow extravagance, the natural harvest is want. 
If we plant atom bombs in our arsenals, can we 
hope, reasonably, to avoid an explosion? Like- 
wise, if we sow good will, the harvest will be 
understanding and peace. 
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The Sower 


V. How do you hear? 


Jesus said, “He who has ears to hear, let him 
hear.” He repeated this in verse 23 and gave 
warning in verse 24: “Take heed what you hear.” 
How do you hear? What gets your attention gets 
you. Jesus warned his hearers to put into prac- 
tice the truths that they heard. What do people 
in your church hear? What do people in the com- 
munity spend their time listening to? There are 
so many voices that clamor for attention and to 
too many of these we give our ears. 

Recall the recent lesson, November 9, when we 
studied the Sermon on the Mount. At the conclu- 
sion of that sermon Jesus said, “Everyone then 
who hears these words of mine and does them 
will be like a wise man who built his house upon 
the rock; . . .” If you have ears to hear, hear. 


VI. “To him who has .. .” 


This topic is a quotation from Jesus. It is found 
in the daily Bible readings for Wednesday, and 
for Sunday. The whole of the passage is “To him 
who has will more be given, . . . from him who 
has not, even what he has will be taken away.” 

This may seem unfair but it is true. Whoever 
fails to exercise will gradually lose the use of his 
muscles, and those who fail to use their under- 
standing will lose it. The unprofitable servant hid 
what was entrusted to him; he lost it. The other 
servants used what was given them, and they 
multiplied their talents. 

What do you have? Will more be added to it, 
or will you lose what you have? What chances 
do you have to serve man and glorify God? If 
you use the opportunities, you may add to them. 
If you refuse them, they may be taken from you. 
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The greatest reward that God can give for doing 
a job well is the increased ability to do the task 
better next time. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is a parable? How should parables 
be interpreted? 

2. What is your favorite parable? What les- 
son do you get from it? 

3. What modern parables do you know? 


In CLOSING 


Review the lesson and summarize the discus- 
sion briefly as the final one in the unit. Impress 
upon the students that theirs is the decision as 
to whether they will respond to Christ. Like- 
wise, theirs is the responsibility to make the 
gospel understandable, clear, plain, and winsome 
to others. 

Point toward the lesson for next Sunday with 
the unit, “Christ the Source of Our Faith.” and 
the new topic, “Jesus’ Power in Human Life.” 

Close with a prayer in which you thank God 
for Christ, and pray that our response to him 
may be so complete that we will help to win 
others to Christ. 


p——~—The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Today’s lesson provides a contrast to the con- 
troversy of last week. It includes appreciation, 
information, and inspiration. 

Objective of the lesson: To inspire members of 
the class to be good listeners and hearers of the 
Word, to provide the “fertile soil” in which Je- 
sus’ teachings can flourish. 

Central question: How would Jesus describe us 
as hearers of the Word? 

Opening the session: Let one class member be- 
gin the session by discussing parables, one of Je- 
sus’ principal methods of instruction. He should 
define the parable and distinguish it from the 
fable (Aesop’s) and the allegory (Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress). He may consider why Jesus chose this 
method to put over many of his most important 
teachings. Are the parables of Jesus effective? If 
so, why? 

A second member should be ready to read 
clearly and effectively the lesson from Mark 4:1- 
20, the parable of the soils. Be sure the reader has 
practiced the reading. 

Class procedure: Devote most of this session to 
four extended analogies based on the parable of 
the soils. Each speaker should discuss one type 
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of “soil” (or hearer) into which the seed (Chris- 
tian message) falls. 

Look for the basis of this analysis in Weaver 
(Adult Student). He suggests (1) the hardened 
heart—surface thinking; (2) rootless thinking— 
shallow soil; (3) suffocated lives—spiritual stran- 
gulation; and (4) cultivated soil with depth. 

Development of each speech will require some 
imagination and tact. Is it not true, however, that 
each of the four kinds of listeners may be found 
in the pews Sunday morning? 

Summary: On the last Sunday of each unit it 
is a good idea to summarize the unit, to review 
what the class has done in the past four or five 
periods. This gives a sense of achievement and 
keeps each lesson from being unrelated to those 
that precede or follow. It suggests continuity and 
the desirability of regular attendance. 

If the class has a program-planning committee, 
or an executive committee, members of that 
group might assume responsibility for summar- 
izing units. This way the task will not fall on any 
one person. Or, in a small group, the class sec- 
retary may prepare a brief summary. 

Save time for this summary. Do not treat it as 
a “filler” to be omitted if time runs out. This is an 
important function for the continuing religious 
education of the class. 

Closing the session: Sing “Behold a Sower!” 
(The Methodist Hymnal, 391). Since this is a new 
hymn, it may be read aloud, or perhaps someone 
in the class could sing it as a solo. Close the ses- 
sion with prayer for divine guidance to become 
the kind of hearers Jesus would want us to be- 
come. 

Advance assignment: Next Sunday is the tem- 
perance lesson of the quarter. With the Christmas 
season approaching, and advertisements urging 
upon us the conviviality of social drinking in the 
business group or in the home, this lesson is time- 
ly. What is the problem in your community, in 
your church, in your class? Ask a panel of five 
to investigate this question, to meditate about it, 
to meet sometime during the week, and to assume 
responsibility for the session next Sunday. 


rn——From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


~ “If any one has an ear, let him hear,” John 
proclaims (Revelation 13:9). For John recog- 
nizes that real “hearing” is not identical with the 
falling of sound waves upon ears of a person. 
You and I are quick to grant that explanation 
and interpretation are necessary in the case of 
elaborate comparisons in the Revelation (see 13: 


1-8). In ordinary discourse, we do not always 
recognize that there are communication problems. 
But every piece of speech or writing—no matter 
how “simple” it appears—requires recipients 
with eyes and ears. 

Parables are only a special set of comparisons. 


’ Have you ever wondered why the greeting 
card business is booming? 

At least one cause is that all of us find it very 
difficult to express our ideas. So instead of work- 
ing with words until we have effectively said 
“Best wishes,” we go to the store and choose a 
card that expresses our idea. It is easier to recog- 
nize a well-wrought phrase than to coin one. 

Jesus’ parables are among the most exalted 
literary compositions of all time. 


’ Probing for ways to express secrets of the 
Kingdom, Jesus once asked his listeners what 
kind of comparisons to use (Mark 4:30). 

Common sense seems to suggest that a most 
exalted metaphor is necessary in order to express 
deep truth. Yet Jesus finds comparisons in the 
simplest and most commonplace things. 

If the Kingdom is marvelous, and if simple 
things point to it, then simple things must be very 
wonderful—if only we find eyes to see them as 
they are! 


Because they are identified as “parables,” we 
recognize that we need to search for the exact 
meaning of Jesus’ stories. But in everyday life, 
we constantly use words that arouse no difficul- 
ties only because we pay so little heed to them. 

Turn, for example, to hymn 132 in The Method- 
ist Hymnal. These beautiful lines from the pen 
of Sidney Lanier are as fully mystical as any- 
thing in Scripture. They communicate a mood, 
blended of emotions and ideas. But none of this 
stems from use of words in literal fashion. 


Psalms 91:13 suggests that the person who is 
strong in the Lord gains such power that he can 
trample upon the lion and the adder. 

No one takes this literally, of course. We know 
that it is a comparison—not so exalted as those 
of the parables, but a more than prosaic use of 
words. 

In order fully to understand these metaphors, 
a modern dweller in a technological society must 
visit the zoo. He must spend considerable time 
examining a lion, studying its mane, jaws, huge 
shoulders, twitching tail, whiskers, and brutal 
paws. Even after having done so, he will be far 
short of a complete understanding of a lion. 

Just so, in order fully to grasp the deep mean- 
ings of Jesus’ parables, we must try to see them 
through eyes of first-hand experience. Anything 
short of that will leave the comparisons cold and 
lifeless. Work, effort, and imagination are essen- 
tial. 
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The Leader in Action 








By RUSSELL L. DICKS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read the discussion in Adult Student for this 
lesson as we will follow it closely. Make use of 
some of the books suggested on page 33. 

While everyone would like to provide a home 
instead of a house for his family, this is not al- 
ways possible. So I suggest that the teacher ap- 
proach this subject with care in order not to trig- 
ger unnecessary guilt on the part of those who 
know their homes are more houses than homes. 
In fact, this is a caution it is well to hold in mind 
in many of these lessons as they are being pre- 
sented. 

I also suggest that you not presume to be an 
authority on this subject but rather present it in 
a somewhat impersonal way. You can say, This 
is not necessarily what I believe but it is what I 
have read; what do the members of the class 
think? This keeps you from having to defend 
someone else’s position. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Changing ways of family life 
II. Homes on the move 
III. Spiritual values to build on 
IV. A place to live in 

V. A place to grow in 


To BEGIN 


As I said above, it is important to avoid mak- 
ing the members of the class uncomfortable con- 
cerning this subject. However, it is not necessary 
to avoid saying what you want to say even though 





Dr. Dicks is professor of pastoral care at Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina. 
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November 2: 


A House or 


Home? 


you may be fearful that some of the class may 
be wondering what kind of home you have. I have 
always liked to have a person in front of a group 
willingly admit that as human creatures we are 
often imperfect. 

As part of your introduction you might say 
something like this: “While many of us would 
like to have better homes for our children and 
ourselves, we will never be satisfied with what 
we have. This is the way we think as human 
beines. And when we talk about better homes, 
we are not talking about more rooms or better 
furnishings. We are talking about the type of liv- 
ing and the kind of love that is given and received 
in a home that makes it a home. Is there anyone 
here who is satisfied with the home he is provid- 
ing? Now, having gotten that out of the way, 
let us consider some basic problems that are in- 
volved in making a house a home.” 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Changing ways of family life 


Nothing more need be said here about the 
changing ways of family life beyond what Jackson 
gives in Adult Student. But we do want to say 
something more about the changing concept of 
children and the task of raising them. This will 
tie in with some of the discussion on spiritual 
values that comes later. 

Formerly, children were an economic asset. 
They began working at simple tasks on the farm 
as soon as they could carry a bucket or a basket. 
Now, with smaller houses and the shift to the 
city, it is almost impossible to find even simple 
tasks for children. Try getting one to mow the 
lawn—that would seem to be a major production. 

In our own situation, our older son went to 
Nebraska to work on a ranch. There, in a few 
months he learned to work. When he returned 
home, my wife outlined what she thought would 
be at least three days’ work for him. Within three 
hours he was finished and inquiring if there was 
anything more she had that he could do. 

Just how does the modern family help develop 
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within the child that capacity to work that was 
so commonplace in our forebearers? 


II. Homes on the move 


During the war, when I traveled from camp to 
camp, I observed how easily young men opened 
up conversations with complete strangers. I could 
not help but feel that this ease of communication 
was a good thing. It established within the indi- 
vidual a poise and a capacity to break through 
the isolation of the frontier which is often por- 
trayed in song and story but which is the basis 
for much illness and trouble in many people. 

Homes are on the move, new places, new jobs, 
new people. On the one hand this is good, on the 
other it prevents one from putting down roots. 
There is nothing more smothering than the old 
attitude, “It’s never been done.” 

I heard a story years ago in Boston of a sixty- 
year-old woman inquiring of a friend about prop- 
er etiquette when one is riding a sleeping car. 

The friend inquired, “Have you never ridden 
a sleeping car in your whole life?” 

The woman replied, “No, I’ve always been 
here.” All her life she had lived in Boston. Why 
would one want to go anywhere else? 

Once when I was introduced to a president of 
a college in Ohio, he said, “We are having great 
excitement at our home. My daughter and her 
husband are getting ready to go way out to Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, where my son-in-law has accepted a 
post to teach at Tulsa University; and it seems 
so far away.” As I had once attended Tulsa Uni- 
versity and had grown up in Oklahoma, I failed 
to share his dread. But my reassurance fell upon 
deaf ears. 

Fortunately such a sense of isolation is rapidly 
passing from the American scene. We travel great 
distances and make up our minds to move with 
little dread. We cannot help but feel that this is a 
good thing for the nation’s health of outlook. We 
are now a world power; we can no longer dread 
a trip into the next county. 





Resources for “Facing Ourselves” * 


Christian Family Living, by Hazen Werner. 
The Graded Press. $1.00. 

Strengthened with Might, by Harold Wilke. 
Westminster Press. $1.50. 

The Will of God, by Leslie Weatherhead. 
Abingdon Press. Paper, 50 cents. 

My Faith Looks Up, by Russell L. Dicks. 
Westminster Press. $1.50. 


Meet Joe Ross, by Russell L. Dicks. Abing- 
don Press. $2.50. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 











III. Spiritual values to build on 


Most experts on health and welfare and child 
and adult growth are agreed that the thing that 
makes the greatest impression upon a child is 
the amount of love that is given and received in 
a home. This does not mean that no one ever loses 
his temper. How is a child to know that you care 
for him if he is always treated with great polite- 
ness and is never screamed at—if mother or 
father never lose their tempers? He would 
naturally come to think, I guess they really do 
not care much for me. They never seem to get 
excited about what I do. 

At first a child lives upon a simple level. He 
wants three things: his tummy full, his bottom 
dry, and he wants to be cuddled so that he knows 
he is not alone in the big world into which he 
has been thrust. 

His next stage of growth, as he begins to crawl 
and then to walk and then to run, is—I want what 
I want when I want it. This is a trying time for 
mother and for father; they are trapped not by 
baby-sitting but by child-chasing. During this pe- 
riod the child begins to learn what he can and 
cannot do. 

A child is baffled by the changing of rules. At 
which dire warning does he know he must be 
off to bed? The one given with even a slight 
raising of the voice. There is the story of the 
youngster playing in the yard and his mother call- 
ing. A neighbor near by says, “Didn’t you hear 
your mother call?” The youngster replies, “Yes, 
but I didn’t hear her yell yet.” 

A definite arrangement between mother and 
child regarding bedtime warnings will result in 
less tension. For instance, there may be two warn- 
ing calls at reasonable intervals and then a third 
that means bed, not unkindly but definitely. Also 
it means that mother will go with him and be 
certain he is properly in bed. This is the proper 
way of setting up ground rules that will make for 
healthy children and happy homes. 

The question which Dr. Hohman asks is, “Do 
you want to enjoy your children and have them 
grow into happy and healthy children? If you do, 
and who doesn’t, then teach them that there are 
rules by which people live and that they must 
learn those rules.” The question that most moth- 
ers throw back at psychologists has to do with 
the disciplining of children: if we are not to whip 
our children then what should we do to convince 
them that they must obey and live by the rules? 

The unfortunate thing, say the psychologists, 
about disciplining children through switching 
them is that it is almost never done until the 
parent is angry, and then the child is conscious 
of the anger and the lack of discipline in the par- 
ent. 

Dr. Hohman says to isolate the child, send him 
to his room. One mother says, “When I send him 
to his room, he thinks it is time for his nap, so 
he goes to sleep.” This objection seems to us to 
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be pretty thin. So he takes a nap, but in half an 
hour or three hours he does not take another nap. 
If he does, he probably needs it. 

Another mother says, “He will get to hate his 
room.” Explain to him, not in screams such as he 
uses, but in the calm, adult voice of a parent that 
he is being sent to his room because he has mis- 
behaved and that it will happen again if he mis- 
behaves again. Then don’t change the rules. 

Above all else, do not change the rules. Further, 
it is important not to have a lot of silly rules that 
don’t make very good sense. Fewer rules, but 
rules that are backed up, not with abuse but with 
consistency, would help most households and 
make for happier children. 

What does discipline in the home have to do 
with spiritual values? It is the foundation of the 
orderly life, the disciplined life, the creative life, 
the healthy life, the religious and spiritual life. 
It does not follow an ancient creed and is not 
cast in a given set of words that are associated 
with a religious practice, but it builds a sound 
outlook. It helps a child to learn how to deal with 
authority figures. 

All his life he will be confronted with someone 
who is in such a relationship with him, with per- 
sons who control or then influence his destiny. 
How does he react when he faces this kind of per- 
son? How does he perform when he is being 
watched? How will he act in emergencies? 

Are not these spiritual questions? Perhaps not 
in the traditional sense, but it seems to us that 
they are of vital importance in establishing the 
kind of lives we live and the kind that our chil- 
dren live. They are spiritual foundations upon 
which we build. The primary authority figure in 
most homes is the father; mother is the comfort- 
reassurance giver. 


IV. A place to live in 


The home is that place to which we retire when 
we need to find rest and when our work is done. 
Of course, this will vary from one person to an- 
other, for some work in the home itself, and I am 
not just talking about mothers and wives. How- 
ever, the great bulk of our people work outside 
the home and return to it at reasonably regular 
hours. At home they rest, have recreation, they 
eat, they sleep, play, dream, have fellowship with 
the family. A home is a place of haven or a place 
of discord and anxiety, depending upon the love 
that is there. A home is the place where the 
most intimate things of your life take place; 
where some of the greatest conflicts or joys are 
experienced. 

The person that Jackson talks about who kept 
her house meticulously clean and resented any- 
one walking across a newly cleaned room was, in 
medical or psychologic terms, a sick person. She 
had some inner need to keep a house with nothing 
out of place. We would not want to speculate 
about the meaning or course of her illness, but 
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we would say that she is sick and needs psycho- 
logical help to understand why she acts as she 
does. Such a wife and mother cannot function in 
that capacity, and no one can live happily under 
such pressures. 

On the other hand, the wife and mother who 
is careless about her house and does not insist 
that the children cooperate in keeping a house in 
order and share in the responsibility of good 
house-tending is failing. 


V. A place to grow in 


The story is told of a friend asking a woman 
when she planned to visit her recently married 
daughter who had moved to the West Coast. The 
woman replied, “After her first child is born. 
Then I will go as a grandmother and not as a 
mother-in-law.” 

Wise mother! Growing in a home, as growing 
anywhere, means using all the wisdom and all 
the humility it is possible to amass and use in 
the serious job of living. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In what ways have you seen family life 
change during your lifetime? 

2. Do you think this makes for happier people? 

3. With smaller houses what do you anticipate 
for the future so far as the care of older people 
is concerned? 

4. How do you discipline your children? How 
were you disciplined as a child? (Here expect the 
men in the group to become quite dogmatic and 
boisterous in their dogmatic affirmations that the 
same method should be used today. Calmly ask 
them how successful they think the method was.) 

5. How does the family’s emotional support of 
one another strengthen the members in time of 
adversity? 





The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action.” 


Discussion Questions: 


A. What changes are affecting our homes to- 
day? What are the pressures that make the 
strongest impact upon family life? How do you 
handle these pressures in your home? 

B. What are some spiritual values that can be 
realized best in the home? How do we help people 
gain a sense of their worth? How can we best help 
people grow in the ways they express their love 





Mr. Ciemmons is director of the Department of Christian 
Education of Adults, Division of the Local Church, Board 
of Education of The Methodist Church. 
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toward members of the family and among per- 
sons outside it? 

C. How do you handle conflict situations in the 
family when each person has a claim upon some 
object, the time of others, or more money? 

D. What do you think of Mr. Adcock’s philoso- 
phy concerning the use of the car? (See Adult 
Student.) Can this philosophy be applied to other 
conflict situations? 


Group Procedures: 


Role playing is a spontaneous enactment of the 
feelings and thoughts of a person in a particular 
situation. This lesson lends itself well to starting 
by role playing the incident in which Mr. Adcock 
brings home the new car. 

Why not have the family meet together? Both 
teen-agers want to use the car right away. Mr. 
Adcock and his wife begin to explain something 
of their philosophy concerning preparation for 
responsibility in the use of the car. Let each mem- 
ber of the family group express his owr! point of 
view rather vigorously and begin to think through 
what they would do concerning the use of the 
car at home. 

After role playing this incident, ask the mem- 
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bers of the group to divide up into small units or 
buzz sessions and discuss this question: How 
do you handle these conflict situations. when they 
arise at home? Allow five or six minutes for dis- 
cussion and then have the group report back. 
Ask each group to report on the best ideas they 
produced. Continue with a discussion of ways 
in which we.can allay anxieties in the family by 
handling pressures more wisely—pressures con- 
cerning money, time, conflicts of interest among 
various members of the family. 

If you are in a region where the “Talk Back” 
television program is being shown, you will want 
to ask your members to see the show entitled 
“Pressure” and to bring in the insights they 
gained from that program. It relates directly to 
this lesson. 

You will want to conclude this lesson with 
a discussion of the opportunity for spiritual 
growth in our families as we learn how to handle 
the pressures of our time and the inner anxieties 
they cause. Can we learn to accept these experi- 
ences in a spirit of Christian love and under- 
standing? Here you may want to ask for a 
larger measure of God’s grace that we may be 
able to develop that quality of maturity which 
he expects of us. 


Facing Ourselves as Parents 


m———The Leader in Action 








By RUSSELL L. DICKS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read the discussion in Adult Student. Read 
further in some of the books suggested on page 
33. 

Today’s lesson will be a further discussion of 
our responsibility for children. Last Sunday we 
got into this subject under a discussion of homes. 
Today we will reconsider some of the topics al- 
ready discussed, particularly those that deal with 
discipline. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Partners with God 
II. Discipline in love 
III. Leaving the nest 


To BEGIN 


Call attention to the fact that a discussion of 
homes naturally involved us in a discussion of 
children. Today we will give more attention to 
some of the same material, especially to discipline. 
Point out that Adult Student states that there 
are different points of view concerning freedom 
and discipline but that all are agreed upon the 
importance of love—the giving and receiving of 
love. 

Here we could spend our time talking about the 
merits and demerits of divorce and whether it is 
better for a couple to stay together for the sake 
of the children when there is little or no sustain- 
ing love between the parents. I believe your 
group will feel more comfortable if you admit 
that you know the problem exists but that you 
prefer not to deal with it. Some member may want 
to. If so, it may be wise to let such a person ex- 
press his opinion, for he is not apt to press the 
point unless he has strong convictions. 

What you need to know is that those who have 
studied the problem believe that children do bet- 
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Pinney from Monkmeyer 


As parents we are sharing with God in the creative 
process. 


ter when a marriage is resolved if there is con- 
stant quarreling in the home and if either of the 
parents, preferably the mother, is strong enough 
a person to give the children a sense of being 
loved. Where she is not (we say she because the 
children usually go with the mother), the chil- 
dren may do badly, not because of the divorce but 
because this mother could not do well with or 
without a husband. 

Certainly our Lord’s statement, “To him who 
has will more be given, and from him who has not, 
what he thinks he has will be taken away,” ap- 
plies in this area of love. Where there is love, 
more love is given to children, to husband and 
wife, and to all who come into contact with that 
home. Where there is little or no love, love does 
not develop. 


How To PROcEED 
I. Partners with God 


In the conceiving and caring for children we are 
sharing with God in the creative process far be- 
yond anything else that we are able to experience. 
This fact is a deep biological need in the heart 
of both men and women. This fact, however, does 
not invalidate the further fact that there are 
many men and women who never have children 
of their own and yet live fruitful, useful, and 
creative lives. 

Oddly enough, one of the major social and ec- 
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onomic world problems is that of overpopulation. 
While we recognize we are sharing with God 
in creativity through conceiving children, we 
also recognize that we are confronted with the 
responsibility of limiting the size of the family. 
We should recognize that this creative capacity is 
to be tempered with a judgment that is unique to 
the human creature—no other of God’s creatures 
has this capacity. 


II. Discipline in love 


As the child grows, he is amazing to hold, to 
watch, to guide and to love, as he experiments 
with the world around him and as he discovers 
its ever-widening expanse. A little boy was 
heard to say, as he thrust his hand into the cook- 
ie jar to get a cookie, “I’m not supposed to take 
cookies like this.” He had learned the words, 
and he knew when to use them. He had not as 
yet learned what they meant. He was at the 
halfway point of learning the lesson about cook- 
ies and discipline. The same thing is true as the 
child learns to distinguish between fact and fancy. 
What a dull world it would be without the fairy 
stories of childhood, all written, of course by 
adults who retreat for a time into childhood 
fancy! Yet when a child tells his mother with 
a perfectly straight face that she saw a lion in 
the yard, the tired parent is apt to fail to ap- 
preciate what the child is saying and to take some 
uncalled-for measure to correct the situation 
or to impress upon the child’s mind that there is 
a difference between fact and fancy. I have often 
wondered what the result would be if somehow or 
someway there should actually be a lion strolling 
about the yard! 

A parent should be able to distinguish between 
facts and fancies that are to be taken seriously. 
At the same time children must learn that the 
cookie jar is not to be raided at will, for such raids 
usually preclude proper eating of proper foods at 
the proper time. A mother’s admonition that a 
child is not to take a cookie whenever he wants 
one probably will not make much sense to the 
child intellectually, because he does not function 
that way. Mother must explain and she must be 
patient in explaining. She must also back up the 
explanation, as we said last week, with proper 
discipline. 

Discipline must be backed up with rules that 
are not changed depending upon whether the 
father has come home, whether grandparents are 
visiting, or whether there is company present. If 
rules are changed, a child should be helped to 
understand why. For example, on Friday night 
you may permit a later television program than 
on other nights of the week because there is no 
school on Saturday and children need not get up 
so early. 

Now as to isolation as a method of discipline. 
Some authorities feel this is the proper method 
even when the child is frightened. Ask yourself 
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how much of the fright is real fear and how much 
of it is to manage mother. 

Do you answer the child everytime he cries? 
If you have sent the child to bed, gotten him a 
glass of water, taken him to the bathroom, given 
him a love pat, and said prayers with him, is 
there any reason why you should be through the 
whole ritual again except that the child wants 
you to and you want to avoid a tantrum? Who is 
the tantrum for? How did the child discover that 
a tantrum will cause you to spend another half 
hour or hour with him? Why does the child stop 
yelling within a few minutes after mother and 
father have gone, if the baby sitter knows what 
she is doing? 

Why is it that the parent is usually put under 
treatment when a problem child is brought to a 
guidance center? It is not the child that needs 
help but the parent. When the rules are straight- 
ened out and the discipline straightened out, then 
the child often begins to feel better. Also, the 
parent is encouraged to give the child more real 
love. 

One reason that many physicians believe so 
strongly in breast feeding is that, in the process 
of feeding, the child is fondled and cuddled and 
loved more than when it is on a formula that any- 
one may administer. When breast feeding is not 
possible, care should be taken that the feeding 
is not an impersonal process. 

Gradually the independence of the child is as- 
serted in his efforts to feed itself. On the one hand, 
the child reaches out for greater and greater in- 
dependence; on the other, it clings to parental 
protection and support. The wise parent gives 
freedom on the one hand and support and en- 
couragement on the other. 


III. Leaving the nest 


In World War II, as in every war, we saw boys 
who were expected to do a man’s job but who 
were far from being men. We live in a real and hard 
and sometimes cruel world. To prepare our young- 
sters to accept this world calls for forethought 
and discipline on the’ part of parents. Many of us 
live-for our children. In fact, the British often say 
that of us rather critically. America, they say, is 
dominated by the wishes of children. We live for 
them; we sacrifice for them; we permit them to 
dominate our household. The old adage, “Children 
are to be seen and not heard” has long ago become 
extinct. Now it is, “Children are to be heard and 
heard again and again as long as they like.” 

We have a rule in our household that works 
out quite well (90 to 95 per cent of the time) 
with an eleven-year-old and her two older 
brothers: parents are to know where the children 
are. At the same time, we as parents are liberal in 
letting the children make their decisions as to 
where they go. We try to help them decide what 
is desirable, but we try to avoid being arbitrary. 

Giving a youngster responsibility at an early 


age for certain tasks and for certain decisions is 
desirable. It helps prepare him for the day he 
faces the world beyond the home yard, first in 
school and then in other areas. Ultimately he is 
able to take a job, a wife, or even go to war, and 
stay on his feet in time of danger instead of land- 
ing in the hospital. Many war casualties were 
wounds without blood. Such wounds are started, 
we believe, in the home when children are over- 
protected or underprotected. 

How in the world are we to know? We don’t. 
We do the best we can. When we are in trouble, 
we seek help. We may fail, but most of the time 
children have a way of doing pretty well. They 
know when they are ready to reach out further, 
to take more responsibility, to make more de- 
cisions. 

Parents often try to use their children to meet 
their own needs. This is unfortunate, for many of 
us are quite unhealthy people. This is particular- 
ly true in the areas of who we want our children 
to marry and what we want them to do. We are 
lonely people; we are frustrated people; we do 
need help. Most children want to and try to help 
their parents.*They know, and they have a right 
to know, that sometimes parents are unreason- 
able. 

An excellent way of helping youngsters to 
leave the nest and begin to find their way beyond 
the home, is through summer camps. Not all 
camps are expensive. If a youngster is en- 
couraged to plan ahead, he can usually make 
it. Sometimes civic clubs or adult classes can help. 

A camp puts a youngster with other youngsters 
where he learns to give and take. At the same 
time, counselors and older persons give him the 
encouragement and affection he needs. Above all, 
he learns that when night closes down and the 
lights have gone out, it is possible to go to sleep 
somewhere besides in his own snug little bed sur- 
rounded by his pet objects of love and security. 
How does he learn? He is surrounded by other 
youngsters doing the same things. This encourages 
him, and the counselor encourages him. 

I know a girl whose father has long wanted her 
in camp; each summer plans are made; each sum- 
mer mother figures some way of avoiding the final 
departure. This girl of twelve is already in serious 
trouble emotionally. 

It is a serious business, this business of being 
parents. Most of us have poor preparation for the 
job because we came out of homes ourselves 
where the managers had poor preparation for the 
job. Are we surprised that almost 40 per cent of 
our young men are judged unfit for military serv- 
ice? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How were you prepared for leaving home? 
2. What was your first experience away from 
home? 
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3. Were you permitted to stay overnights with 
friends? 

4. Have you had experience with camping or 
with sending your youngsters to camp? 

5. How can parents develop confidence in their 
children so that they can be permitted to do such 
things as go downtown alone or go on a bus trip 
alone? 

6. What kinds of things do you feel children 
should be cautioned about when they take a long 
bus trip alone? 

7. How do you think youngsters can be pre- 
pared best for the military service which most 
boys and many girls will face? 





The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Some Basic Questions to Consider: 


A. How would you rate yourself as a parent? 

How dependable are you in the eyes of your 
child? 

How mature is your love toward others? Do 
you like only those persons who like you? Do 
you like those persons who are different from 
you? 

How do you handle unexpected incidents at 
home? 

How mature are your own religious beliefs? 

Are you making decisions on the basis of 
greater and greater wisdom? 

B. In your opinion do you have a feeling of 
success or failure as a parent— 

When you feed and care for the baby? 

When your child doesn’t talk or walk as soon 
as the neighbor’s did? 

When you “blow your top”? 

When your child tells you what to do in front 
of other people? 

When your child asks questions you cannot 
answer? 

When your child chooses to play with a friend 
rather than stay around home with you? 

C. “It is the parent’s Christian responsibility 
to make a response of love to the child where he 
is at this point in his development.” 

What does this statement mean— 

When the child is learning to eat or talk? 

When the child is wearing odd clothes or loves 
to dress like a cowboy and ride away? 

When a son wants to use his father’s tools dur- 
ing the summer vacation? 
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When a teen-age daughter wants to pick out her 
clothes and thinks mother has no taste? 

D. What is the relationship between discipline 
and responsibility? 

Let’s begin with the assumption that a person 
is responsible when he respects himself and 
others, when he meets obligations on his own initi- 
ative, when he does not expect something for 
nothing, when he changes under his own self- 
discipline. 

1. When a child makes mistakes, will he de- 
velop this kind of responsibility best if— 

The parent punishes him for jobs undone or 
messed up? 

The parent works along with him to complete 
the task unfinished? 

The parent changes his duties frequently? 

2. When a timid child falters, will he be helped 
most if— 

The parent punishes him because he did not 
report home on time? 

The parent increases his expectations for a 
better performance and explans this to the child? 

The parent trusts the child in the midst of fail- 
ure and praises him whenever he improves? 

What do you believe about the relationship be- 
tween coercive discipline and responsibility? 


Procedures in the Group: 


Assign the four topics above to small-group 
leaders in the class. Ask them to study these ques- 
tions, do some reading on them, as well as think- 
ing about them deeply. On Sunday morning, 
assign the members to these small groups in 
accordance with the size of your class. Eight or 
ten persons in a group is sufficient. Start a new 
group with a new leader after you have set up 
the first four basic groups, and continue to set 
up new ones each time ten persons are assembled. 

Allot half the time in the class period for the 
discussion of these questions in small groups. In 
these face-to-face relationships a much better job 
of thinking these questions through will be done 
than in a large assembly. 

After each group has had a chance to discuss 
these questions, reassemble the small groups in- 
to one large group and ask them to report on 
some of their basic insights. Ask all those groups 
that discussed Section A to give their report. 
Proceed to those discussing Sections B, C, and D. 

Appoint persons to be summarizers. One will 
listen for all the good ideas in Section A; a second 
summarizer for Section B; and so on. At the end 
of the session ask these persons to give a brief 
digest concerning the opinions of the class on their 
appraisals of themselves as parents. 

You may designate someone in advance to 
close this period with a worship experience in 
which he would ask for God’s guidance and help 
in managing our relationships with other members 
of the family. 
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Carrying Our Weight in the Community 


a—a——The Leader in Action 








By RUSSELL L. DICKS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read the discussion in Adult Student. Read, 
also, the chapter entitled, “The Man in the Ditch,” 
in Meet Joe Ross. 


The two parables in the New Testament that 
I think reveal the Mind of God more clearly than 
any other, as Jesus understood this Mind, are the 
parable of the good Samaritan and the parable of 
the prodigal son. The parable of the good Samari- 
tan lays the ground work, not only for our con- 
cern about other people as individuals, but for 
our responsibility for looking outside ourselves 
into the world beyond our struggle for survival 
that consumes most of our energy. The fact that 
the Samaritan was a foreigner is of secondary 
importance so far as this lesson is concerned. 
Rather, we are concerned with “Carrying Our 
Weight in the Community.” 


Read, also, “Man of Galilee” in My Faith Looks 
Up. See page 33 for other resources. 


LEsson OUTLINE 


I. Accepting responsibility 
II. Sharing responsibility 
III. To lead or to follow 
IV. Rightly dividing our time 
V. Motives and values 


To BEGIN 


The discussion in Adult Student is a straight- 
forward consideration of the subject with little 
attention given to the basic problem of getting 
outside oneself and of tying it in with one’s crea- 
tive capacity as a co-worker with God. You may 
wish to present such a discussion by raising the 
question at the outset as to why “community re- 
sponsibility” seems always to get emphasized in 
Sunday school and church. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Accepting responsibility 


Just why did our Lord commend the good 
Samaritan for getting off his donkey and helping 
a man who had foolishly exposed himself to 


danger? (It would have been a well-known fact 
that highwaymen traveled that road.) Obviously 
Jesus considered it was important to help the man 
who had been injured and that the followers of 
Jesus were to follow this example. It is not enough 
to help only the righteous—the good people—the 
people of our kind; we must help any who are 
in trouble. 

The question that is important here is: Why 
should we help anyone? Why should we accept 
community responsibility? In Meet Joe Ross, the 
discussion points out that sometimes we see our- 
selves or our children “in the ditch,” in trouble. 
Therefore, we work for a better community; we 
work so that our children or our neighbor’s chil- 
dren will not have to live in an environment that 
will cause them to get into trouble. 

I went one day with a neighbor to talk with the 
superintendent of schools about a teacher who 
was a very destructive person and who was doing 
serious damage to my neighbor’s child. He did 
not want to make such a complaint and neither 
did I, but we felt it necessary. I did not need to 
go but I felt a responsibility for his child as well 
as for my own who would some day have the 
same teacher. 

The poem, “Man of Galilee” portrays a modern, 
indifferent man who says, “I pay my taxes and 
I go to church, now do not bother me about dirty 
children in the street.” I read that poem one night 
in a service, and a layman came to me after the 
service saying, “I must have that poem. We are 
trying to get the Salvation Army to come into our 
town and that poem will become our rallying cry, 
for it tells the story of our responsibility.” 

Let us admit that we are selfish, preoccupied, 
busy with our own concerns, and that it is hard 
to accept responsibility for community projects 
however worthy they may be. Part of the trouble 
is that our modern community life has become so 
impersonal that we do not imagine how some of 
these things affect us or anybody else in our 
neighborhood. 


II. Sharing responsibility 


The further question of sharing responsibility 
is one that cuts a wide swath. Why does it seem 
that the same people always seem to show up in 
community and church affairs? Because they are 
efficient and competent? Yes, often, but not al- 
ways. Because other people stand back and let 
them accept the leadership? Sometimes this is 
true, but not always. 

One of our parishioners in a certain church fell 
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We help carry our weight in our community by doing jury duty. 


ill with pneumonia. While she was convalescing, 
she told me, “You know I brought this on myself.” 
I inquired as to what she meant. She said, “I be- 
long to twenty-eight different organizations, and 
I’m an officer in most of them.” 

I doubt seriously if there was such a shortage 
of competent leadership among those organiza- 
tions. No, the problem was within her; she was 
trying to satisfy a need within herself. Recently 
a television program showed a man who wel- 
comed another job for himself because then he 
would only be at home two hours in the twenty- 
four. 

Another woman who was a patient in the 
hospital where I served as chaplain told me, “You 
know I have always been one of those people who 
was always at the church. If there was a dinner 
to be served or some project to do I was always 
in it, active all the time. Now I am sick, and I 
need inner resources, spiritual resources, and I 
do not have them. I never took time to develop 
them because I was so active. It is not enough 
to be active. You must have more.” 


III. To lead or not to lead 


The healthy, well-rounded person is able to 
function both as a follower and as a leader and 
does not feel the need to dominate every group. 
There are people who, while they do not want to 
be leaders for fear of not being accepted as 
leaders, find considerable satisfaction in opposing 
ideas that are proposed. This, too, is an emotional 
illness. 

I heard recently of a person who likes to break 
conventions. In college he enjoyed attracting 
attention by being a nonconformist. He is not an 
immoral person, but he enjoys having people raise 
their eyebrows at what he does and says. He 
makes a poor follower, and he does not have the 
ability to be a leader. In college he gave the stu- 
dents and professors the impression that he was 
lazy. Actually he probably did the best he could 
with his ability. 
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The question of whether to lead or to follow 
will depend somewhat upon one’s ability, upon 
the need, and upon the amount of energy one has. 
The person who is always in the limelight needs 
to ask himself why. It is well to see if you can 
follow once in a while. 


IV. Rightly dividing our time 


If you are a person who has been active in many 
community activities and find that you are a little 
bored or that people are imposing upon you, then 
may we suggest that you move into something 
that for you would be new? We know that we get 
into a position of leadership through working at 
a project for a long time. We also know that a 
change of people who work at a project often 
gives that project new life. 

How long have you been teaching the class you 
now teach? How long has it been since you re- 
signed? If you can resign and do it honestly with- 
out hinting that you think they should reelect 
you, you are probably not only a good teacher 
but also a healthy-minded person. Few of us are 
irreplaceable. 

A girl was brought to our hospital in a serious 
diabetic condition. The mother had been told by 
a local doctor that the youngster probably would 
not survive the illness. Our doctors found that 
the mother was and had been so busy in church 
work and in community activities that she had 
not prepared proper food for the child to eat. The 
result was that the girl would often eat candy 
for breakfast as her mother would already be 
gone off to attend some committee or board meet- 
ing. 

This girl came to my attention through a church 
worker who asked me to pray for the life of the 
child. When I heard the story I was so indignant 
at the foolishness of the mother that I had to 
pray for myself to keep my temper under control. 
The child did survive the illness, and her disease 
was brought under control. I never knew if the 
mother received the psychiatric care she needed 
to help her understand how to properly divide her 
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time and see her responsibilities in proper per- 
spective. 


V. Motives and values 


We have already discussed something of mo- 
tives and values in the preceding sections when 
we ask why we do the things we do, and why we 
don’t do some things. We should know that ac- 
tually people do the things they want to do. It 
is true that a person with energy and imagination 
will often energize and direct the others in a 
group to work more constructively than they 
would otherwise, just as such a person may mis- 
use his ability as a leader. This has led to many 
dangerous and destructive episodes in the world’s 
history. Look at Napoleon; look at Adolph Hitler. 
Certainly they were madmen; but also they had 
ability to organize and to build up personal loyal- 
ties. 

A college student came into my office one day. 
He was a square-built, solid-appearing young 
citizen who stood with his feet spread apart and 
planted firmly upon the floor. He thrust out his 
chin aggressively as he said, “I’ve got an inferior- 
ity complex.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

He replied, “I didn’t, until I heard you speak 
this morning. I belong to almost every organiza- 
tion on the campus, and I’m an officer in most of 
them.” 

Then came the story of his home life, of poverty, 
of insecurity, of frustration. He did have an in- 
feriority complex; there was no doubt about it. 
He also had organizing ability. Unless he gains 
some understanding of what makes him click and 
gets his motives and values properly focused, he 
can be a dangerous person. If he gets understand- 
ing of himself, with his ability he can be a con- 
structive person. 

I doubt if this fellow will ever slow up, because 
he not only has the drive—he is willing to work to 
achieve his objectives. He has the drive—has he 
acquired the values, the creative objectives, that 
able people need? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is your reaction when you are asked 
to take some responsibility for a community proj- 
ect? 

2. What do you do when you find someone in 
a group that is seriously endangering the work 
of the organization? Is there some way in which 
this can be handled without hurting the feelings 
of the person, say of someone who talks too much 
and dominates the discussion or who wants to 
change the subject? 

3. Do you belong to any groups or are you in 
any organizations that could use a change of 
leadership? 

4. The democratic process too often limps along 
until something happens. This is often a costly 
process. Have you ever been associated with a 


project where some other method was used? How 
successful was it? 

5. Do you think we give enough attention to 
the training of leaders in our schools? Or are lead- 
ers born, not trained? According to what has been 
said above, it might be more proper to say that 
many leaders are warped into the desire to domi- 
nate other people. Have you known this to be 
true? 
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By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Some Basic Questions for Discussion 


A. In The Organization Man, by William H. 
Whyte, Jr., the assertion is made that the new 
suburban community is a collection of rootless, 
restless transients, whose main desire is social 
status and whose concept of “the good life” is 
found in the abundance of the luxuries they 
possess. Is this true of most folks in suburbia? Do 
you agree? disagree? What is your community 
like? Is it made up of people who seem to be of 
this type? 

B. If you took an inventory of your community, 
how would it rate in terms of these services— 
very poor, mediocre, average, good, excellent? 

. Family counseling services 

. Health services 

. Recreational facilities 

. Mental health services 

Senior citizens or older-adult programs 
. Opportunities for minorities 

Housing 

. Employment 

. Churches 

10. Adult education opportunities. 

C. What changes need to be made concerning 
children’s services in your community for the im- 
provement of life therein? 

Is religion taught in the public school on a 
released-time basis? 

Are there agencies for mentally retarded, emo- 
tionally disturbed, or delinquent children? 

Are there counseling services for pupils and 
parents? 

What changes in leisure-time resources need 
to be made? 

Is television a boon or a plague? Do members 
of your group respond when it intrudes immoral- 
ities into their homes? 

What is the quality of the comic books, paper- 
backs, and magazines carried by dealers in your 
community? 

Are there good outdoor recreation facilities for 
children and families in your community? 
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Do any groups sponsor musical or drama organ- 
izations? 

D. Are members of your group willing to 
assume leadership in your community? 

What is to be expected of members of the class 
in support of leadership when they work for 
community change and betterment? 

Does your own church have a strategy for 
meeting the changes that are taking place in your 
community? 

If you could have a voice in making a ten-year 


plan for your church, what would you suggest 
that it do? 


Group Procedures 


Select a group of discussion leaders from among 
the class members and meet with them during 
the week. Assign them topics in the areas A 
through D above. Ask them to do some reading 
and thinking about them in advance and then 
plan to lead small groups in a discussion of them 
on Sunday. This will give you an opportunity to 
gather specific information for use in these small 
groups. 

Because of their participation in community 
activities, other class members may have some of 
this information to share. Allow each group leader 
to draw upon these persons for assistance. 
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As persons arrive on Sunday morning, assign 
them to various small groups and ask them to 
participate in the discussion. Each small group 
will appoint its own recorder to summarize the 
main points of their discussion. Allot at least one 
half the class time for the discussion of these 
questions in small groups, and for the summaries 
by the reporters. 

Call together all the small groups at the ap- 
propriate time. Call for reports from groups dis- 
cussing questions related to Topic A. These re- 
ports could be done in the form of a symposium 
in which each person speaks very briefly on the 
main points which they emphasized in the small 
group. 

At the conclusion of this report, the group may 
come up with some new insights concerning prob- 
lems on which they want to take action. This 
should certainly be referred to the proper com- 
mittees in your class that would work out a plan 
and report back later at a business meeting or 
at a class session. 

Continue the session with reports on topics B, 
C, and D. 

One of the major purposes of this lesson is to 
help evaluate the situation in your community 
and to face up to your own responsibility for im- 
proving it. 


Ourselves and Our World 


a———The Leader in Action 








By RUSSELL L. DICKS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read the discussion in Adult Student. The 
problem we face in this lesson is to be construc- 
tive without triggering so much anxiety that the 
members go home terrified, for that is the feeling 
that comes to us when we see the kind of world 
we live in. 

Most people have almost closed their eyes to 
the uncertainties of the future and have taken a 
fatalistic view of things in order to keep from 
thinking and in order to go on with their respon- 





*Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 
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sibilities. Perhaps it is well to point this out to 
the class and have in mind to ask them later how 
they have reacted to the sputniks and their 
American cousin satellites. 


Lesson OUTLINE 


I. Wide, wide world 
II. Creative concern 
III. Fear the bomb 
IV. Beyond false barriers 
V. A place for missions 


To BEGIN 


I am sure you will want to quote many of 
Jackson’s pointed and well-phrased sentences. He 
has ably presented the problem as we face it in 
the modern world and has given us excellent de- 
scriptions. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Wide, wide world 
Travel and communication have made the 
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world a neighborhood. No longer do the distances 
separate the nations and lend them confidence. 
This has been true for a long time of many parts 
of the world, particularly in Europe where the 
nations have lived jammed up against one an- 
other, suspicious and distrustful. Only recently 
Americans have been confronted with this lesson 
and are now challenged to live with other nations 
that are powerful and threatening. 

For us it is a hard lesson and one that we have 
not yet learned. On the one hand, we are warned 
to avoid endangering world peace. Certainly we 
want to avoid adding tension at that point. On 
the other hand, we are asked to pay an ever-in- 
creasing amount of taxes, some of which go to 
assist friendly nations abroad. We see the launch- 
ing of world satellites and hear much talk of the 
conquest of space. At the same time, we live our 
lives of struggle for survival. 

As the discoveries of the laboratory extend the 
speed of travel and give us better means of com- 
munication, we find more things that worry us 
and more threats that hang over our heads. 

This reminds us of a story we heard years 
ago of a religious sect who became convinced that 
the world was going to end. Their leaders even 
said it would be at sunrise on a given day. A 
group gathered to await the hour of doom with 
fear and trembling. The hour of sunrise came, and 
slowly the sun climbed the eastern sky, but there 
was no crumbling of the earth, no flashes of light- 
ning, no consuming fire. So, they sat. But one 
farmer, conscious of the fields that needed plow- 
ing and the hogs that needed feeding, was heard 
to grumble, “Well, if she’s goin’ ta end, I wish she 
would hurry up an’ end ’cause I got work tuh do!” 

That seems to be something of the attitude that 
many of our people have taken. If we go into 
world disaster, we go—that is beyond my control. 
But I have fields to plow, stock to tend, children 
to educate, and homey, earthy things that I under- 
stand, to do. 

This is the point to try to get across to the 
class. Although the world moves with alarming 
haste that communication regularly brings us 
news calculated to quicken our pulse and deepen 
our anxiety, we still have jobs to do, debts to pay, 
children to educate, lives to live to the best of 
our abilities. We live by hope, and we do our best 
to pass that hope on to those around us. The 
young, particularly take their cues from us, they 
look to us for calm living, but may find anxiety. 
It is hard to teach courage if we do not have it, 
but we search for it as best we can. , 


II. Creative concern 


While we do not belittle or shirk any effort or 
any wisdom that will make a contribution to the 
cause of world peace, at the same time we do 
recognize that achieving peace is beyond the 
Single effort of any of us. Realistically it probably 
matters little which political party occupies the 
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Is ours “‘one world’? 


White House. Whoever is there and whatever 
party controls the Congress will do all in their 
power to prevent another war, for it is well known 
that nobody wins a modern atomic war. 

Numbers of governments seem dominated by 
a religious zeal to control others and force their 
way of life upon others. We as a nation are com- 
mitted to the conviction that such shall not hap- 
pen. Whether this can be done short of war, no 
one knows. We pray with every ounce of energy 
toward that end. 

When all that has been said, we are still con- 
fronted with the responsibility of maintaining our 
poise and living our hope. This we must do 
through plain old-fashioned courage out of which 
comes our creative concern. No one in our day 
who is informed and sensitive to the times takes 
lightly the fact of the world with its threatened 
disaster. However, courage for the hour is a must 
if we are to continue to live with any degree of 
health so that we may carry on our tasks. 

Paul, writing to the Philippians from prison 
where he was awaiting execution, declared, “I 
shall rejoice. For I know that through your 
prayers and the help of the Spirit of Jesus Christ 
... with full courage now as always Christ will be 
honored in my body.” 

The words “with full courage now” stand out. 
Even though we are impressed with Paul’s saying 
that his strength, his hope, his expectation, was 
in Christ, he still seems to be saying to us that 
he rested back upon courage. As he waited for 
death at the hands of the executioner he depended 
upon courage—which is a kind of tightening up 
of your belt, a gritting of the teeth, and squaring 
of the shoulders to look the world in the eye and 
move forward. 

In Paul’s case, as in many situations that call 
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From Faith to Life 


The promise of life more abundant grows 
from faith not fear, hope and not doubt, and 
love rather than suspicion and hatred. We 
have come to the place in our history where 
the old, small methods of solving interna- 
tional problems are not sufficinet to control 
the methods we would employ in war- 
fare. We know how easily ideals are sub- 
verted to the methods employed to preserve 
them. 


From Adult Student, November, 1958, page 56. 











for full courage now, he did not and could not 
move forward; he but waited. That is even harder. 
If we can do something with our bodies, if we 
can work at something, regardless of how forlorn 
that effort may be, it is better than sitting still 
and waiting for the hour of doom to strike. 

While not a great deal is said about courage cur- 
rently, it may be identified as self-confidence; and 
self-confidence is a highly considered virtue in 
our society. We pay a handsome price for it in 
the market place, for it is a virtue that undergirds 
difficult tasks. This seems to have been true in 
all cultures. The primitive had many ways of 
holding up this virtue, for at times the very ex- 
istence of the tribe and its survival depended upon 
the strength of the courage which surged in the 
breasts of its young men. 

While the need for valor among our own young 
men and women may not seem to be as great as 
it was among primitive people, we make a mis- 
take in not seeking to develop it more systemati- 
cally. Even in our sporting events the emphasis 
is toward winning rather than in developing the 
stamina and endurance out of which courage 
grows. The capacity to absorb and endure pain 
and discomfort is the virtue that might better be 
sought. 

“There are times when spiritual courage is not 
only desperately needed, but when it is perhaps 
the one factor that can save us,” writes Dean 
Marvin M. Deems of the Bangor Theological 
Seminary. 

Courage, full courage now, is desperately 
needed if we are to face our wide, wide world 
with a creative concern, and if we are to share in 
the responsibility that confronts us and which 
pushes so hard against us that anxiety threatens 
to overwhelm us. 


III. Fear the bomb 


Canon Raven, eminent British divine as well 
as capable scholar and scientist, recently said that 
for the first time in the history of the world man 
has within his grasp the ability to turn the deserts 
into fields of harvest, to move the rivers and dis- 
place the mountains to man’s advantage. This we 


1The Pulpit, May, 1958. 
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have through our control of atomic energy. 

At present our markets are glutted with over- 
production while millions of people in the world 
are underfed. It has been pointed out that unless 
the problem of distribution of the world’s goods 
is solved, particularly those of our own nation, 
the world stands upon the edge of serious trouble. 
India, because of its mounting population faces 
serious famine within one generation. 

Do we fear the bomb? Yes, decidedly, but the 
further problem we must face is more in the 
realm that has concerned us so long—social jus- 
tice, economic management, responsibility for 
fellow man. We plead not for mercy but for 
reason and sound hard-headedness and are sur- 
prised that the two seem to have a way of coming 
out in pretty much the same places. 

We have within our grasp in the generation im- 
mediately before us power such as only the most 
idle dreamer ever imagined. We hope that the 
shooting of rockets and moons into space is perti- 
nent to the larger task before the nations of the 
world: namely, of sharing in the task of distribu- 
tion of the world’s bounties, of control of mount- 
ing overpopulation, of helping where and when 
we can and in whatever way we can. Instead of 
being filled with fear of the bomb and all that it 
symbolizes, we need to move forward with con- 
fidence and courage for the still greater achieve- 
ments that are before us. 


IV. Beyond false barriers 


We are surrounded by all kinds of barriers that 
in the larger challenge of the day are obviously 
false. We are humbled and discouraged by the 
amount of fear and hostility and resentment that 
is shown when changes appear upon the horizon. 
Of course, there are parts of us that resist change 
and strange customs that threaten our ways of 
life. We are alarmed at the thought of associating 
with people we do not understand, whose color, 
or creed, or customs, seem different from ours. 

Again, let us rest back upon full courage now, 
upon the confidence we have in people and in God 
and in the orderliness of the world around us. 
Let us withhold, to the best of our abilities, our 
inclinations to do foolish things that tomorrow 
will not be needed because for that which we 
feared will have disappeared. 


V. A place for missions 


You must have thought of the importance of 
world missions when we were discussing the 
needs of the world in terms of specific and basic 
commodities. Missions that carry a message of 
good will and helpfulness are greatly needed in 
places of the world where natural resources have 
not been developed and the earth’s bountifulness 
has not been tapped. A message of, “Let us learn 
together and see if we can find a better way of 
life,” is the one that is needed. 
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Is this concern one that is stimulated by 
anxiety? Perhaps so, but this we know: When we 
become absorbed in a task, we lose ourselves in 
it. That too, is the message of the New Testament. 
When you live with people and share their prob- 
lems, you come to love them and they to love you. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What was your reaction when you first heard 
of the world satellite? Did you rejoice in the scien- 
tific achievement it represented, or were you 
filled with anxiety? 

2. Was this because it was launched by the 
Russians? 

3. How has your world view been affected by 
the threats of the present times? 

4, What is the source of your own personal 
courage? 

5. How do you think young people can be 
taught courage, not foolhardiness, but courage? 

6. What do you think of our practice of cur- 
tailing production in view of the need for food 
and clothing in great areas of the world? 

7. What do you think the modern emphasis in 
missions should be? 
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By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Some Questions for Discussion 


A. Albert Schweitzer, one of the greatest Chris- 
tians of our time, has written, “It is a well-known 
fact that one of the most wide-spread and danger- 
ous elements absorbed by us is strontium 90. It 
is stored in the bones and emits from there its 
rays into cells of red bone marrow, where the red 
and white corpuscles are made. If the radiation 
is too great, blood diseases—fatal in most cases— 
are the result.” 1 

It is well known among scientists that the areas 
between 10 and 60 degrees in the northern lati- 
tudes of the earth contain the most powerful 
radioactive elements, because these are the areas 
where the nuclear tests continue. 

Is nuclear testing a matter for world law? 
Should we encourage the people of the world to 
act through their representatives to the United 
Nations to ban further testing of nuclear weap- 
ons? 

What could the churches do to provide a cli- 
mate in which mankind can make a spiritual 
break-through in the present nuclear deadlock 
between the three great powers? Recognizing that 





1 Saturday Review of Literature, May 24, 1958. 








a reduction of nuclear weapons by the Western 
powers calls for nuclear and manpower reduction 
by the East (else we would be weakened too 
greatly), can we seek to create a climate of trust 
in which negotiation is possible? 

On November 7, 1957, President Eisenhower 
said, “What the world needs more than a gigantic 
leap into space is a gigantic leap into peace.” What 
can Christians do to make this leap of faith and 
courage possible to avoid the inhumanity of nu- 
clear extinction? 

B. “Science has brought forth this danger; but 
the real problem is in the minds and hearts of 
men,” asserted Dr. Albert Einstein. “We will not 
change the hearts of other men by mechanism but 
by changing our hearts and speaking bravely .. . 
only then shall we find courage to surmount the 
fear which haunts our world.” 2 

Do you agree or disagree with the assertion 
that more mechanism cannot change the minds 
of men? If our reliance on God is the source of 
the good, what kind of God do we need to believe 
in today to cope with the problems of nonexist- 
ence? What evidences do we have of God’s infi- 
nite wisdom and power? 

C. Real communication involves the ability to 
enter into the feelings of other persons, to under- 
stand the meanings of their ideas, and to have 
correct images of other persons. 

We are born into the world “tummy-centered” 
creatures, yet in a lifetime God expects us to be 
able to understand and serve others in ways that 
help them become wholesome persons. Is this pos- 
sible? How can Christians help others who are 
not Christians to see that this mission is the true 
testing of mankind? What images of other peoples 
in the world do we need to change before we can 
communicate with them? 


Group Procedure 


The questions in this lesson demand the use of 
persons who will read, study, and prepare well for 
leading this lesson. Select three or four of your 
best thinkers, and prepare this lesson together. 
Read over the questions carefully, and either 
agree to use them as a basis for discussion or 
change them to suit your needs. Agree on the 
questions you will discuss on Sunday. 

Why not try a panel discussion? The moderator 
will open with a statement of the topic, the pur- 
pose of the discussion, perhaps a word about 
procedure, and then ask question A. Each panel 
member will respond to the question, and then 
the moderator will invite questions from the mem- 
bers. After these have been clarified, he will sum- 
marize and then introduce the next question. Let 
the same procedure be followed for all three 
questions. 

Conclude with a prayer for God’s continued 
care and guidance that we may do his Will. 






2 From Atoms and People by Ralph E. Lapp. Harper and Bros. 
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November 30: 


Facing Our Handicaps 


pea—~—-The Leader in Action 








By RUSSELL L. DICKS 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read the discussion for this lesson in Adult 
Student where an abundance of case examples are 
given. The problem is outlined, and then the re- 
sult or the end accomplishment is presented. 
Little attention is given to how the individual 
arrived at a successful or an unhappy handling 
of the problem. The point is implied throughout 
that it is up to the individual, with help from 
others in some instances. 

Read, also, Strengthened With Might, Harold 
Wilke (see page 33 for information on this and 
other resources). 

Read chapter entitled, “If the Night Comes,” 
in Meet Joe Ross. 


LEsson OUTLINE 


I. We are all handicapped 

II. Strength through weakness 
III. Handling accidental handicaps 
IV. Handling hereditary handicaps 
V. Illnesses that handicap 
VI. Self-pity and self-mastery 


To BEGIN 


Discuss what_a handicap is, and point out, as 
Jackson does, that we are all handicapped in one 
way or another. 

Some must wear glasses. Some are too thin and 
must struggle to gain weight. Some are over- 
weight. Some have a stiff arm or joint (my left 
elbow is stiffened from tuberculosis). Some can- 
not walk at all, while others are limited in their 
activities. 

Then there are mental and emotional handi- 
caps. The designations are more difficult here. 
You may, however, wish to point out some of 
them: excessive jealousy, excessive temper, tend- 
ency to brood, periodic abnormal depressions, feel- 
ings of persecution or being discriminated against, 
tendency to withdraw from responsibility and to 
live in a dream world, mental retardation. This 
partial list represents several major. emotional- 
mental handicaps and illnesses. Here I am sug- 
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gesting that an illness is a handicap. More will 
be said about this later in the lesson. 


How To PROCEED 
I. We are all handicapped 


A handicap may be said to be any mental or 
physical condition that gives a person a dis- 
advantage in the carrying on of one’s work and 
social life. The fact that adjustments are made 
does not alter the fact of the handicap. 

A handicap also is, in most instances, a perma- 
nent condition. Therefore, while an illness may be 
a handicap during the period one is prevented 
from doing his work and carrying on his normal 
life, it may pass soon and leave no permanent 
limitation. These conditions, by and large, do not 
bother us aside of the expense and inconvenience 
of the moment. The more permanent handicaps 
that we live with through the years are our prob- 
lems. 


II. Strength through weakness 


While it is possible to point out that many peo- 
ple so adjust to handicaps that they become 
strong it should also be pointed out that many 
do not. Such an adjustment takes determination 
on the part of the handicapped person, plus, and 
I think here even greater responsibility lies, wis- 
dom on the part of those who surround the handi- 
capped person. 

Harold Wilke says in his book, Strengthened 
with Might, “The handicapped person can adjust 
to any limitation if he thinks he can, and if he is 
permitted and encouraged to.” I am sure Mr. 
Wilke is talking about the physically handicapped 
more than the mentally-emotionally handicapped. 

Harold Wilke, a United Church of Christ pastor, 
was born without arms. He now serves his church 
in a connectional job that involves his traveling 
around the country. He carries his suitcase by 
means of a belt looped into the handle of the suit- 
case and looped around his neck. He dresses 
himself, feeds himself, and does all the things that 
most of us do with our hands with his feet. He 
can take his billfold from his inside coat pocket 
and extract bills or coins with his toes as rapidly 
and as inconspicuously as most of us do with 
our hands. He has a right to speak with authority 
when he talks about physical handicap. (He tells 
his own story in his book.) 

When he says that those who are associated 
with the handicapped person—parents, brothers 
and sisters, friends and employers—have much to 
do with the adjustment of the person, Harold 
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Wilke knows what he is talking about. He also 
knows that there can be serious failure in adjust- 
ment because of poor parental management. 

Some years ago I was a patient at the New 
York Orthopedic Hospital. The patients were in 
ten-bed wards. One afternoon a young man about 
nineteen years old was admitted to the bed next 
to mine. As he was admitted with the curtains 
drawn around his bed, I did not see his legs. Later 
I was impressed with his broad shoulders, his 
muscular arms and his well-developed chest. That 
evening I wanted to pass something to him, but 
as I was confined to bed I said, “I'll ring for a 
nurse.” 

He said, “Don’t bother, I’ll come and get it.” 

With that he threw back the covers of his bed 
and dropped lightly to the floor, walking upon 
his hands. Then I saw that his legs dangled use- 
lessly from his hips. He had been admitted to 
the hospital to have his hips stiffened so that he 
might walk upon those short, underdeveloped 
legs. Later we marveled as he would race across 
the ward walking upon his hands. He had com- 
pensated for his lack of legs through developing 
the muscles of his arms and shoulders. 

But here is the tragedy of the poor parental 
advice and management he had received—this 
boy could not read or write. His parents had not 
arranged for him either to attend school or to 
have tutorial help for, they said, “We will always 
take care of you.” The fact of the matter was 
that they would not always be around to take 
care of him. He should have had the opportunity 
not only to compensate for his lack of good legs 
and the handicap that this gave him, but also 
to develop his mental ability so he could be a 
free agent and be able to take care of himself 
economically. This he could not do if he could not 
read or write. 

The average handicapped person does compen- 
sate, because he is stimulated to master some 
skill or field of knowledge. The handicap actually 
serves as a stimulus. 


III. Handling accidental handicaps 


Accidental handicaps, those that overtake us 
after we are either partially or fully grown and 
which are of a physical nature, are harder to 
adjust to than are those that are hereditary. In 
the latter situation, we have never known any- 
thing else, but in the former we have to learn to 
accept the conditions of the handicap. 

My doctor came into my hospital room and 
said, “Tomorrow we will go into that elbow, and 
take out the joint, clean it up, and stiffen it. 
= will not have motion but you will be pain 
ree.” 

After he left the room I became quite depressed 
and discouraged. While the pain had beaten me 
down increasingly during the past three years 
and while to be free from it seemed heavenly, 
I could not understand how I would be able to 





For December 


We will continue our study of “Facing 
Ourselves” for the month of December. 
These lessons provide guidance for persons . 
as they face the problems, challenges, and 
opportunities of adulthood. 

The four December topics are: 


December 7: Facing Death and Bereave- 
ment 

December 14: Ourselves and Our Health 

December 21: Ourselves and Our Church 

December 28: Ourselves and Our God 


“The Challenges of Older Adulthood,” 
by Virginia Stafford, appearing in the mag- 
azine section is related to this series. 











get along with a stiff left elbow. I had never seen 
anyone with a stiff arm and had never heard of 
the fact that handicapped persons can adjust to 
the condition. 

Pain is a driver. In this case, it took my mind 
off the dread of the handicap and helped me ac- 
cept the need for the operation. If disease did 
not carry pain or inactivity, as with pulmonary 
tuberculosis, not many of us would be willing 
to resort to the necessary treatment to regain 
health. Pain and inactivity are both great drivers. 

In the case of accidental handicaps, especially 
in civilian life as contrasted with military or war 
experience, we are apt to ask, “Why has this 
happened to me?” or “Why has this happened to 
my youngster?” In wartime this question is not 
asked for the injured person is usually surrounded 
by others who have as bad or worse injury than 
he has. It is true, however, that the injured per- 
son sometimes does badly when he gets out into 
civilian life because of the failure of his family or 
friends to understand him. 

The question, “Why has this happened to me?” 
is a theological question. It is asking of God why 
I have been singled out and dealt such an unjust 
condition—unjust as compared to others around 
me. They can walk, run, work, marry and raise 
a family. Why me? Here the answer turns upon 
what we think of the will of God as discussed a 
few Sundays ago. How do we think God functions 
in relation to his world? Does he single out people 
to teach them a lesson, to chastise them, to favor 
them by giving them a “greater cross” than 
others? I do not think so but there are many who 
disagree with me and find some comfort in the 
thought that they are singled out; that what is 
happening is under the complete control and at 
the specific desire of God. 

During a later illness which was characterized 
by prolonged and unrelieved pain, my religious 
faith shipwrecked. I prayed for relief of the pain. 
I prayed over and over and over again, and no 
relief came. The pain went on and on and on. It 
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came in wave after wave of nauseating terror un- 
til my morale broke, and I cried like a baby. Fin- 
ally I fell back upon just raw courage and bucked 
it out, hour by hour, minute by minute. 

Several months later, while my feelings were 
still raw and my soul and body still carried the 
scars of scarcely healed wounds, a prominent 
clergyman said to me, “R— some day you will 
thank God for this experience.” You can imagine 
my reaction. If I would thank God for the experi- 
ence that meant that God had sent it and had 
been responsible for it. Otherwise, I should thank 
God for having survived the experience. 

No, I cannot believe that God sends the illness, 
the injury, the handicap. I do believe that God 
strengthens us to adjust to it, to use it construc- 
tively and with understanding. God fights illness 
as we fight it. God desires that we develop safety 
rules and discover ways of avoiding those con- 
ditions that lead to our hurt. Otherwise, we have 
an unjust God as well as an unjust society—that 
we do not believe. We do not believe it because 
of what Jesus had to say about the mind of God. 


IV. Handling hereditary handicaps 


Hereditary handicaps are more easily handled, 
because we never know any other condition, re- 
gardless of what the handicap may be and wheth- 
er it is in the physical or emotional area. Here 
again, the role of the parent is all-important, as 
is also the role of physician, and pastor and friend 
in giving the family sound advice. Parents should 
have the best advice they can get—this may not 
always be welcomed, as in the case of a retarded 
child. 

So parents must have good advice; they must 
sometimes have strong advice. Of course, they 


Joseph Brown, a blind man, cuts metal with a special 
guide he devised. 
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may not like to accept it sometimes, but then no 
one likes to face the grim realities of such situa- 
tions. 

There is no formula, no ideal way of dealing 
or of handling any handicap. Work at it; seek 
help; experiment. 


V. Illnesses that handicap 


We will talk more about this problem in a few 
weeks when we discuss religion and health. Suf- 
fice it to say here that many handicaps follow ill- 
ness and are an integral part of the illness. The 
person who has a coronary heart attack and must 
live on a restricted regime is a handicapped per- 
son. The person who is diagnosed as having dia- 
betes and must take insulin the rest of his life is 
handicapped. The person who is found to have epi- 
lepsy and must take a medicine to control the 
illness is carrying some degree of physical handi- 
cap. 

On the other hand, those illnesses that are 
caused by emotional problems are another kind of 
handicap. It is known that there is a close rela- 
tionship between the emotions and the way the 
physical body functions. 

Some years ago I heard of a college freshman 
girl who refused to take a bath. When this was 
eventually called to the attention of the proper 
people, and she was gotten into counseling, it was 
discovered that this girl was afraid of boys. If 
she did not take a bath, no boy would ask her 
for a date, and she would not have to face her 
fear. It is obvious that this girl was quite sick 
emotionally. So are many of us at one time or 
another. 


VI. Self-pity and self-mastery 


I do not think there is such a thing as self- 
pity nor do I think there is such a thing as self- 
mastery. Self-pity, so-called, is a symptom of a 
feeling of insecurity, inadequacy, and anxiety. 
One may appear to be giving an undue amount of 
time and energy to feeling sorry for oneself, and 
a person may be preoccupied unduly with his or 
her problems, but the helping person or friend 
should look deeper for the real causes of the 
trouble. You might be surprised. 

Self-mastery, on the other hand, is never really 
self-mastery. A person simply has succeeded for 
a time in handling himself and his problems in 
such a way as to appear to be getting along reason- 
ably well. Let adversity come in unexpected 
doses close together, and you will find another 
story. 

The military psychiatrists told us during World 
War II that every man has his breaking point. 
For some it is far down the road; for some it is 
close at hand. The margin of safety for most of 
us is not great. Let us therefore be exceedingly 
sympathetic and understanding when the break 
comes for our friends and loved ones. 
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Emotional breaks, and we call them that de- 
liberately, that come within our families are more 
disturbing to us than when they come to our 
friends, for we rightly recognize that we are in- 
volved and in some cases at least partially respon- 
sible for them. Family living is community liv- 
ing, and each of us is in a sense responsible for 
what happens to others within the family group. 
We are also responsible to a lesser degree to what 
happens to others around us. Therefore, who 
sinned, Lord? we ask. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Have any of you been forced to adjust to an 
unusual physical handicap? 

2. How did you do it? 

3. Perhaps some of you know someone out- 
side the group that has or has not adjusted well. 
How did he do it? If he has made a poor adjust- 
ment, why do you think this is true? 

4. What would you consider a good adjustment? 

5. Note that we have spent most of our time 
talking about adjustment to physical conditions 
and have given little attention to emotional dif- 
ficulties, such as jealousy, temper, brooding. Why 
do you think this is true? (Because more is known 
about the cause and therefore the adjustment 
to physical handicap than emotional handicap.) 

6. What responsibility do we have for those 
around us who are handicapped and who have 
handicapped children? 

7. Do you know what your community and state 
does for mentally retarded children? 
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By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


In preparation for this lesson, appoint three re- 
search committees. 

Ask the first committee to study the church 
rolls, the church school rolls, and the rolls of 
home members of the adult division. They will 
need to be ready to report on the persons being 
visited and suggest names of those who need to 
be served. 

A second committee should interview some of 
the persons who are visiting the homebound to 
discover the nature of your church’s visitation 
program. 

A third committee may interview the super- 
intendent of the adult division or the person he 
has designated to direct the visiting program. Ask 
him to find out about the church’s program for 
training visitors. 


Some Questions for Discussion 
A. “Handicapped persons, those who deviate 


from the average physically, mentally or emo- 
tionally, can grow only within an environment in 
which their needs for love, security, recognition 
and opportunity for achievement are understood, 
approved and met,” states Mary Howard, of the 
School of Special Education, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Do you agree? Why? What’s the basis for your 
opinion? 

B. “The psychological effects of a handicap are 
frequently more crippling than the physical dis- 
ability. . . . These relate to acceptance of the 
handicap; motivation toward rehabilitation; ac- 
quiring maximum independence and establishing 
practical and realizable goals,” asserts Eveline E. 
Jacobs. 

Read the story of the Gerasene demoniac 
(Luke 8:26-39). How does it illustrate? How 
does it differ from this psychological analysis? 

C. How may the church help families prepare 
for the reception of members with handicaps? 
What kind of physical surroundings and furnish- 
ings are needed? What kind of co-operation from 
others? What kind of visiting sustains and sup- 
ports people? What kind deters their progress to- 
ward recovery? 1 

D. How may church groups assist persons with 
handicaps in making a comeback in the commu- 
nity? What attitudes and reactions help restore 
confidence? deter the restoring of confidence? 
make persons overdependent? How may class 
members communicate faith to persons with 
handicaps so that they may be assured that God 
is working within them while they are handi- 
capped? 

E. Ask class members to list the ways persons 
with handicaps may serve the church (as making 
favors for parties, calling absentees, reading mag- 
azines, filing clippings of illustrations). 


Group Procedure 


Let us begin this lesson with a report of the 
research committees so that persons may under- 
stand the situation in your church—the needs of 
persons with handicaps, the services that are 
being rendered. 

Ask these persons to lead a small group in a 
discussion of one of the above questions. Assign 
each question to a small group. Repeat questions, 
if it is necessary to do so. Allow them about eight 
minutes for the discussion and then ask them to 
report back. As each report is made, ask the 
other members of the class whether they wish to 
have any statements clarified or whether they 
have additional insights. Then move on to the 
next question and reports. 

The outcome of this study should be practical. 
Close with an appeal to the group to develop or 
improve its program for working with persons 
with handicaps. Appoint a committee of the class 
to make recommendations at your next meeting. 


1 See Adult Home Members (4810-BC). 85 cents. Methodist 
Publishing House. 











When something really good 
comes along, folks just nat- 
urally take a fancy to it. That’s 
the way it’s been with 
MATURE YEARS. 


MATURE YEARS is now in its 
fourth year of publication. And 
from the way folks have 

gone for it, you can tell they 
like it. 


It’s not hard to tell why. 

Older folks today like some- 
thing designed especially for 
them .. . and that’s just what 
the editors of MATURE YEARS 
have done. 


Everything in MATURE YEARS 
is just right for them. You 

can hunt high and low and 
not find anything that even 
comes close to matching 


the way MATURE YEARS ap- 
peals to our older folks. 


It would take lots of fancy 
adjectives to tell everything 
about MATURE YEARS .. . 
but all we want to say is that 
you ought to see folks’ eyes 
light up when they get hold 
of a new issue of MATURE 
YEARS each quarter. 


If you good folks want to put 
new life into some of your 
older adults, make sure they 
get hold of a copy of MATURE 
YEARS. The more they read 
the more they want to read. 


And there is no better bargain 
anywhere than a year’s sub- 
scription to MATURE YEARS 
for only $1.50... four 
64-page issues packed with 
good reading for older adults. 


Me: 


Mail this convenient subscription form today! 
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